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NATIONAL BOARD COMPANIES 
MAY TAKE PRIDE IN RECORD 
IN DEPRESSION SAYS BAILEY 


No Loss Suffered By Public and 
Full Protection Provided 
By Companies 


DECLINING RATE MENACE 











Taxes Continue to Mount in Spite 
Of Decreasing Premium 
Volume 





Holding its annual meeting at a time 
when a sentiment of uncertainty and pes- 
simism seems to pervade the American 
business scene the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters gathered at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, yesterday 
and found some things upon which to 
congratulate itself. As President C. W. 
Bailey pointed out in his address: “The 
truth is that during this period of well- 
nigh unexampled business contraction, 
depression and disaster, stock fire insur- 
ance stands almost alone among the great 
business groups of the land as not hav- 
ing failed to fulfill a single one of the 
vast obligations to which it was commit- 
ted and as not having inflicted a single 
dollar of loss upon the public which 
looked to it for the protection of its most 
vital interests.” 


Have Weathered Other Storms 


To dispel the impression that the diffi- 
culties with which the business is now 
contending are of unprecedented magni- 
tude, President Bailey recalled the pe- 
tiod following the close of the Civil War 
When, he said, the business outlook ap- 
peared utterly black and the possibility 
of business returning to normal prosper- 
ity in the near future was generally 
deemed to be so slight as to be hardly 
worth considering. He quoted from the 
address of George L. Chase at that time 
i which the latter called attention to 
the fact that despite the widespread dis- 
asters in practically all branches of busi- 
ness and the tremendous losses of the 
public hecause of them, not a dollar of 
loss to the public could be attributed to 
the failure of a stock fire insurance com- 
pany having membership in the National 
Board 


Provided Needed Protection 

That the stock fire companies have 
continued to provide the needed pro- 
lection | » the public was another matter 
on which the companies could feel sat- 
sfaction that they had met the public 
need, President Bailey pointed out. 
While we are amply warranted in 


leeling great satisfaction in the financial 
* age our companies have made through 
e depression,” he said, “it seems to me 


oabe ¢ have grounds for still deeper sat- 
— when we consider the part 
in . stock fire insurance has played 
moe. way of providing indispensable 
wport for the entire business fabric of 
val country at a time when property 

ues, if left unprotected against the 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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“Keep Your Shop” 


Benjamin Franklin said, “Keep your shop, and your 
shop will keep you.” Many life underwriters during 
this period have become discouraged, and they have 
opened supplemental shops, to piece out their income. 
The life insurance shop has divided time, and therefore 
it cannot keep them. And the other shop has divided 
time, and it is not keeping them. Divided thought, time, 
energy, never have the productive power that concen- 
tration yields. This period inevitably will end, and he 
who sticks it through will profit by his persistence when 
the uplift comes. 


“Times are not what they might be” in your terri- 
tory. The man on the other side of the continent says 
the same of his territory. Yet in both your territories 
busy, courageous men are getting along. Give your 
field—and yourself—the full chance! Keep shop! 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WM. A. LAW, President 


Independence Square PHILADELPHIA 
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CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 
LIFE TO BE ADMITTED 10 
NEW YORK STATE SHORTLY 


Wilmington Company Has Always 
Been Managed To Qualify 


It For Admission 
ALL REQUIREMENTS MET 
Strict Regulation Limiting Stock- 
holders’ Participation Adopted 
By Company 














The management of the Continental 
American Life of Wilmington, Del., has 
conducted its business practically from 
the inception of the company with the 
object in view of entering the company 
in New York State when the proper time 
arrived to do so. This objective was 
never lost sight of by Philip Burnet, 
founder of the Continental American, 
who died in November. It has been car- 
ried through to completion by President 
A.: A. Vice-President 
George A. Martin. The actual admis- 
sion of the company will take place prob- 
ably in the late summer. 

The final step by the company toward 
this end was taken last week when at a 
special meeting the stockholders voted 
to amend the company’s certificate of in- 
corporation to meet the requirements of 
New York State for the admission of 
stock companies. This provides that the 
certificate of incorporation shall set forth 
the company’s method of dividing the un- 
derwriting or insurance profits between 
stockholders and_ policyholders. The 
New York Insurance Department re- 
quires this as a condition precedent to 
granting a license to transact business 
in New York to assure continuance in 
the future of the same equitable division 
of profits as has been made in the past. 

Limits Stockholders Participation 

At the stockholders’ meeting the Con- 
tinental American’s certificate of incor- 
poration was amended by adding the fol- 


Rydgren and 


. lowing provision: 


“The directors shall have the power to 
allocate/to the stockholders a part of the 
profits arising from participating insur- 
ance issued by this corporation, provided, 
however, that the amount of profits from 
participating. insurance so allocated to 
stockholders ‘shall not exceed fifty cents 
per year per one thousand dollars of, 
participating insurance in force and in 
no event shall exceed 5% per annum 
on the total of outstanding capital stock 
and stockholders’ surplus.” 

With such provision in the certificate 
of incorporation the total profits to the 
stockholders will not be more than the 
sum of: 

(a) Interest earned on capital and 
stockholders’ surplus, and 

(b) All of the profits arising on non- 
participating insurance, and 

(c) A part of the profits arising on 
participating insurance, such part being 
limited to not more than 50c per year per 
$1,000 of participating insurance in force 
and being further limited to not more 
than 5% per year on the total of out- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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An Attractive Reflection of the 
Business of Life Underwriting 


in New York City 








HERMAN DUVAL 














Began his Life Insurance Career with 
The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY in 1905. 
Has paid for in excess of $29,000,000 of Life Insurance 
on more than 2300 lives in 
The NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL ‘LIFE INSURANCE CO MPANY. 
Is a never-failing source of inspiration to his Associates 
connected 
with 
CLIFFORD L. McMILLEN 
General Agent 


347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
VAnderbilt 3-5500 
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Shrinkage of Insurance Principa 


From the point of view of the insured, 
the principal of the life insurance policy 
is the face amount of the policy. 

Most insureds believe that, as a matter 
of course, this principal will remain and 
be delivered 100% intact so long as pre- 
miums are paid. They are often lulled 
into this belief by the mental or physi- 
cal inactivity of the average insurance 
agent. 

This belief is absolutely wrong in those 
numerous cases where the beneficiary 
designation is improper. In those cases 
the insurance policy is stripped of many 
privileges and preferences granted to it 
by our legislatures and our courts. As a 
result the principal of the insurance pol- 
icy is subject to shrinkage. 

Shrinkage of insurance principal is of 
two types: 

1. A shrinkage in the actual amount of 
the principal itself, so that the recipient 
of the proceeds receives an amount less 
than the amount actually paid by the in- 
surance company. 

2. A shrinkage in the value of the 
principal, so that the principal is not 
able to immediately and efficiently per- 
form the purposes and accomplish the 
objectives desired by the insured. 

An improper beneficiary designation is 
the greatest single cause for this shrink- 
age in the amount and in the value of 
the insurance principal. A discussion of 
the following three situations will serve 
to crystalize our statements so far made. 


Situation No. 1 


For our first situation, take the case 
where the beneficiary of the insurance 
policy is the insured himself or his es- 
tate. It is very seldom that such a ben- 
eficiary designation is proper. In this 
situation both the amount of the insur- 
ance principal and the value of the in- 
surance principal will be subject to 
shrinkage by reason of the following: 

1. During the lifetime of the insured, 
the entire amount of the insurance prin- 
cipal (the then commuted amount of 
which is the cash value) is subject to 
the claims of creditors of the insured. 
Due to this, it is possible for the entire 
msurance principal to be wiped out. On 
the other hand, if the beneficiary was a 
person other than the insured or his es- 
tate, no part of the said insurance prin- 
cipal would be subject to the claims of 
the insured’s creditors. 

2. Upon the death of the insured, the 
entire amount of the insurance principal 
(which is then the proceeds of the pol- 
Icy) is subject to the claims of creditors 
of the insured’s estate. Due to this, it is 
Possible for the entire insurance princi- 
pal to be wiped out. On the other hand, 
if the beneficiary was a person other 
than the insured or his estate, no part 
of the said insurance principal would be 
subject to the claims of the insured’s 
creditors. 

3. Upon the death of the insured, the 
fntire amount of the insurance principal 
will be subject to the Federal Estate Tax 
and to the New York State Estate Tax. 

he amount of shrinkage thereby caused 
depends upon the rest of the property 
4 the insured’s estate, because the rate 
Z tax 1s graduated. For example, if the 
Sapo” left no property other than 
000 of life insurance, and assuming 
at in his will his wife was the sole 
the cciary of his entire estate, then of 
subi surance principal $40,000 would be 
ect to the Federal Estate Tax and 
York would be subject to the New 

tk State Estate Tax. The total tax 


By Denis Brandon Maduro 


payable would be $1,040, which repre- 
sents the shrinkage to the insurance 
principal. On the other hand, if the wife 
had been named the beneficiary of the 
policy, there would be no Federal Estate 
Tax and no New York State Estate Tax 
and therefore no shrinkage by reason of 
estate taxes. 


4. Upon the death of the insured, the 
entire insurance principal will be paid to 
the executor (if a will) or to the admin- 
istrator (if no will) of the insured’s es- 
tate. By reason of this, the insurance 
principal will be made subject to certain 
fees and expenses. There will be the 
fees of the executor or administrator, the 
fees of the attorney for the executor or 
administrator, the cost and expenses of 
probate, the cost and expenses of a 
special guardian if infants are involved 
in the estate, and miscellaneous admin- 
istration expenses. The amount of these 
fees and expenses may be estimated at 
approximately 5% of the insurance prin- 
cipal and therefore there is a shrinkage 
in the insurance principal to the extent 
of approximately 5% therefor. For ex- 
ample, if the only property left by the 
insured was $140,000 of life insurance 
made payable to his estate, these fees 
and expenses would amount to approxi- 
mately $7,000 which amount constitutes 
the shrinkage in the amount of the prin- 
cipal. On the other hand, if the bene- 
ficiary of the insurance policy were a 
person other than the insured or his es- 
tate, none of these fees and expenses 
would be incurred and there would be 
no shrinkage in the insurance principal 
by reason of the same. 


5. Upon the death of the insured, the 
entire insurance principal would be dis- 
posed of in accordance with the insured’s 
will, or if no will, it would be disposed of 
in accordance with the Intestacy Laws. 
It is a matter of experience that prop- 
erty so disposed of is subject to the pos- 
sibility of contest and litigation which in 
turn subjects the insurance principal to 
a shrinkage by reason of the expense of 
the contest or litigation. The amount of 
shrinkage thereby incurred varies with 
each contest or litigation but the fact 
remains that shrinkage is made possible. 
On the other hand, if the beneficiary of 
the insurance policy was a person other 
than the insured or his estate, there is a 
far less possibility of contest and liti- 
gation because the insurance principal 
is paid directly to the beneficiary pur- 
suant to the terms of the insurance con- 
tract. 


6. In all of the above five cases we 
have discussed shrinkage in the amount 
of the insurance principal. In addition, 
the above five cases may result in a 
shrinkage in the value of the insurance 
principal to the recipient because the in- 
surance principal is unable to immediate- 
ly and efficiently perform the purposes 
and accomplish the objectives for which 
it was purchased. For example, payment 
of the insurance principal to the executor 
or administrator cannot be made until 
the executor or administrator is appoint- 
ed, and it is not unusual for a period of 
time to elapse between the date of death 
and the date of appointment. For an- 
othtr example, even after the executor 
or administrator has received the insur- 
ance principal, it cannot immediately use 
or distribute the same for the benefit of 
the recipients until after it has settled 
up other matters of administration and 
it is not unusual for a quite long period 
of time to elapse between the date that 
the executor or administrator receives 
the insurance principal and the date that 
it is able to distribute and use the same 


for the benefit of the recipients. For 
another example, if the estate is made 
subject to contest and litigation, the pay- 
ment of the insurance principal to the 
recipients will be held up for a period 
of time. For another example, any de- 
crease in the amount of the insurance 
principal is also a decrease in the value of 
the insurance principle because such fact 
automatically impairs the efficiency of 
the insurance principal. On the other 
hand, all of the above would be avoided 
if the beneficiary is a person other than 
the insured or his estate, because no de- 
lay either in the payment or in the re- 
ceipt of the insurance principal would 
have been incurred. To incur delay is 
to incur shrinkage. To eliminate delay 
is fo eliminate shrinkage. : 
_ 7. Upon the death of the insured, the 
insurance principal is represented by 
cold, liquid cash. The rest of the assets 
in the insurance estate are usually in 
some form of property other than cash. 
The estate taxes, administration fees and 
administration expenses which we have 
mentioned above are items which must 
be paid in cash. Since the insurance 
cash is available it will most probably be 
used to pay those taxes, fees and ex- 
penses because the executor or admin- 
istrator usually desires to avoid a forced 
sale of other items of property. As a 
result, the intended recipients of the in- 
surance principal will have to give up 
some of the liquid cash and in lieu there- 
of will receive stocks, bonds and other 
items of property. This may or may not 
be the intention of the insured, but in 
many cases it is not his intention. It is 
impossible to ascertain the exact per- 
centage of shrinkage thereby imposed 
on the value of the insurance principal 
to the recipients but the fact remains 
that in most cases this point does result 
in a shrinkage in the value of the insur- 
ance principal to the recipients. On the 
other hand, if the beneficiary of the in- 
surance policy were a person other than 
the insured or his estate, this element 
of shrinkage would be avoided. 

The above discussion of Situation No. 
1 brings out points of interest to the 
insured because it illustrates how both 
the améunt and value of the insurance 
principal may be subject to a shrinkage 
in those cases where the beneficiary is 
the insured or his estate, and it also 
brings out how that shrinkage may be 
avoided where the beneficiary is a person 
other than the insured or his estate. 


Situation No. 2 


For our second situation, we will as- 
sume that the beneficiary of an insurance 
policy is a person other than the insured 
or his estate. However, the point in- 
volved in this situation is that no con- 
tingent beneficiary is nominated. 

Where no contingent beneficiary is 
nominated, the insurance principal is 
subject to shrinkage by reason of the 
same seven points set forth in Situation 
No. 

The reason for this is that the primary 
beneficiary is entitled to receive the in- 
surance principal only if she survives the 
Insured. In other words, there are two 
situations where the primary beneficiary 
will not receive the insurance proceeds 
—(1) where the primary beneficiary pre- 
deceases the Insured; or (2) where the 
primary beneficiary dies at the same time 
or in a common disaster with the insured 
and there is no proof that she survived 
the insured. In both those situations, the 
insurance principal would then be paya- 
ble to the Insured or his estate, as bene- 
ficiary, and we therefore have the insur- 
ance principal subject to the same dan- 





DENIS B. MADURO 
Denis Brandon Maduro is counsel of 
the Life l ndera riters Association of Ne aA 
York City and has a broad knowledge of 


the legal side of life insurance. Tle is an 
authority on trusts and has c 
some time a department in the Bulletin 
issued by the association on “Answers to 
Ouestions Asked by the Insured,” and ha 
frequently spoken before agency meeting 


ynducted for 


and sales congresses 
gers of shrinkage set forth in Situation 
No. 1. 
Situation No. 3 
For our third situation, we will assum 
that both the beneficiary and the con 


tingent beneficiary of an insurance pol 
icy are persons other than the insured 
or his estate. However, the policy pro 
vides that the insurance principal is not 
to be paid outright but is to be k ft with 
the insurance company under some form 
of trust agreement or under some form 
of option settlement agreement. 

In this Situation No. 3 we do not have 
any danger of shrinkage in the amount 
of the insurance principal, and therefore 
none of the seven points mentioned in 
Situation No. 1 would apply. However, 
there is a possibility of shrinkage in the 
value of the insurance principal and to 
determine this possibility it is necessary 
to investigate the terms of the trust 
agreement or the option settlement agree- 
ment under which the insurance princi- 
pal is to be held and disposed. 

For example, a shrinkage in the value 
of the insurance principal may possibly 
occur if any one of the following situa- 
tions existed in the trust agreement or 
the option settlement agreement: 

1. Where the insured desired that his 
beneficiaries should obtain payments 
monthly but where the trust agreement 
or the option settlement agreement pro- 
vided that the payments would be made 
either quarterly or annually. This would 
impair the value of the payments to the 
beneficiaries if it were necessary that 
the beneficiaries should these 
payments monthly. , 

2. Where the insured believed that his 
beneficiaries had the right to withdraw 
part of the principal at any time but 
where the trust agreement or the option 
settlement agreement provided that with 
drawals could only be made on the an- 
niversary date of the agreement. This 
would impair the value of the insurance 
principal to the beneficiaries if the bene 
ficiaries needed certain parts of the in 
surance principal at a time or times 
earlier than the anniversary date of the 
agreement. 

3. Where the 


rece ive 


trust agreement or the 


option settlement agreement did not 
contain a provision protecting the in- 
surance principal from the claims of 
creditors of the ‘beneficiary (except a 


creditor for necessaries.) This may sub- 
ject the insurance principal to a shrink- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Auntie ‘Seton Promotes 
Yort to Vice-President 


MAKES OTHER ADVANCEMENTS 


Company’s Sesee Be: | Broadened; Will 
Now Insure Those Outside of 
Masonic Order 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Acacia Mutual in Washington this week, 
the first held under the company’s 
amended and liberalized charter, J. P. 
Yort, secretary and actuary of the com- 
pany, was elected vice-president; J. W. 
\pitz, treasurer; Samuel E. Mooers, sec- 
retary, and L. K. Crippen, actuary. An- 
nouncement of these changes was made 
by President William Montgomery. Dr. 
J. B. Nichols is the company’s medical 
director; H. W. Macy, general counsel 
E. Baldwin, secretary to the board. 
promotions 


and C. 

The board approved the 
coincidental with announcement by 
President Montgomery of the increased 
sphere of activity permitted for the com- 
pany under charter amendment passed 
by Congress and approved by President 
Hoover. This amendment removes the 
stipulation that membership be 
Masonic fraternity. 
It changes the organization’s title from 
“association” to “insurance company 
and under the amendment, the company 
plans to underwrite any men _ between 
eighteen and sixty-five, who can pass the 
required examinations. 

Discussing liberalization of the char- 
ter, President Montgomery told the 
board that already a highly substantial 
volume of new business has been writ- 
ten and that the outlook in the new field 
is bright. Indicative of the strong po- 
sition of Acacia is the fact that the 
board has voted a dividend to policy- 
holders for this year amounting to more 
than $1,281,000. This dividend, President 
Montgomery explains, represents the 
usual average annual increase of ap- 
proximately 6% in the dividend paid in- 
dividual policyholders. 


limited 


to members of the 


LIFE OFFICE GROUP MEETS 

The mid-western Spring meeting of the 
Life Office Management Association was 
held Monday and Tuesday of this week 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago. Among the topics discussed were 
the following: “Methods Used to Draw 
Up Monthly Statements” by Richard 
Boissard, vice-president of the National 
Guardian Life; “Budgeting and Standard 
Costs,” by E. C. Wightman, comptroller 
of the Lincoln National; “General Oper- 
ating Statistics,” by Albert E. Smith, 
comptroller of the Security Mutual Life, 
N. Y.; “Agency Operating Statistics,” by 
F. G. ‘Wolfinger, secretary and treasurer 
of the Centr al Life Assurance Society, 
Chicago; “Benefiting by Large Company 
Experience in Small and Medium Sized 
Company Structure and Routines,” by 
Adolph A. Rydren, president of the Con- 
tinental American Life; “Wage Survey 
as Applied to Small and Medium Sized 
Companies,” by Wendell P. Coler. 


J. E. BRAGG’S PLANS 

James Elton Bragg, director of the life 
insurance courses at New York Univer- 
sity, is considering conducting a series 
of one-week sc hools this summer in vari- 
ous cities. One is already scheduled for 
Toronto. The course will be an intensive 
one, covering the highlights of that given 
at New York University. Mr. Bragg 
feels that courses such as this are par- 
ticularly worthwhile at this time as an 
aid in stimulating sales and thus helping 
to offset the de pre ssion. 


E. E. FLICKINGER DEAD 


E. E. Flickinger, 70 years old, for 
forty years general agent in Indianapol- 
is for the John He ancock we Life, 
died recently in Monrovia, Cal., of a 


heart attack suffered while driving his 
automobile. 


APPLIES FOR RECEIVERSHIP 





Harry S. Tressel, Security Life Execu- 
tive, Applies for Receiver for 
Keystone Holding Co. 

Harry S. Tressel, vice-president of the 
Security Life of Chicago, and close asso- 
ciate of M. J. Dorsey, has applied for a 
receiver for the Keystone Holding Co., 
of which Dorsey is president, in the Del- 
aware courts, in which state the company 

was incorporated. 

The Keystone Holding Co., held con- 
trol of the Security Life, Northern 
States Life, and Inter-Southern Life. 
The Inter-Southern holds about 30% of 
Missouri State Life stock. 





SLATTERY PROGRAM CHAIRMAN 

D. Bobb Slattery of the Penn Mutual 
Life has been appointed program chair- 
man for the Life Group sessions in con- 
nection with the next convention of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference, to be 
held in New York next October. 





J. S. DREWRY ABROAD 
J. S. Drewry, general agent for the 
Mutual Bene fit in Cincinnati, is spending 
his vacation in France. 









































Eastern Life Observes 
Fifth Anniversary 


ASSETS, SURPLUS INCREASING 





Company Is Dinner Host To Agents, 
Wives; President Lipsky, Toast- 
master, Welcomes Back Strahl 





The Eastern Life of New York, for- 
merly Judea Life, was host to agents of 
the company and their wives at its fifth 
anniversary dinner held Monday night 
at the Hotel Edison, New York. Louis 
Lipsky, prominent Zionist leader, who 
last week was re-elected president of 
the company for the third time, acted as 
toastmaster. In an appropriate talk he 
expressed his appreciation for the loyalty 
of the Eastern Life home office staff and 
field force and stressed how important 
good will and good feeling is in a time 
like the present. He was glad to wel- 
come back to the councils of the organi- 
zation Judge Jacob Strahl of Brooklyn, 
its first president. 

That the Eastern Life has made 
progress even in a severe depression 
period is shown by its steadily increas- 
ing assets and surplus, Judge Strahl em- 


phasized when he was called upon to 
speak. His talk, a dynamic one, was 
largely about the affiliated Palestine 
company but he stopped long enough in 
his description of its affairs to pay justi- 
fied tribute to Jacob Ish-Kishor, secre- 
tary, and Harry Yarin, superintendent of 
agents, of the Eastern Life. They have 
both been with the company since its 
inception. 
Inspirational Talk by Stoddard 


Col. Francis R. Stoddard, former New 
York superintendent of insurance, has 
been general counsel ever since the he- 
ginning of the company and he has 
missed very few of its meetings, always 
being glad to give the benefit of his ad- 
vice and knowledge of Departmental re- 
quirements. In his address he showed 
his confidence in the Eastern’s future, 
saying that the way in which it had 
weathered the depression was a real trib- 
ute to its stability. 

Mr. Yarin held close attention as he 
urged the agents to see plenty of people 
in an organized fashion; to make always 
friends with the prospect’s family as an 
aid to closing the sale. He cautioned 
against the “yes” man saying agents 
should inject into the sales talk some- 
thing that will startle such a type out 
of his chair. 





















































Y Another Working Tool 


New England’s 











Service Increased! 


RETIREMENT ANNUITY 





Annual deposit $50 to $5000 


Cash values throughout 


Retirement Income available at 


any age—Non-medical form 


Convertible to Life Insurance at original 


age subject to Insurability 


WILLIAM H. BEERS AGENCY 


oF New YORK 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 


CHICKERING 4-2180 


“Organized Co-operative Action”’ 
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Bagley Cites Waiver 
Of Premium Experience 


ALSO DOUBLE INDEMNITY TREND 





Tells Home Office Underwriters Experi- 
ence Has Been Less Unfavorable 
Than Under Income Disability 





Trends in occupational underwriting of 
premium waiver disability and double in- 
demnity benefits of a life insurance pol- 
icy were discussed in some detail by W. 
Nelson Bagley, assistant actuary of the 
Travelers, in an address before the Home 
Office Underwriters’ Association yester- 
day in Philadelphia. 

Although certain experiences under 
the waiver of premium provision have 
been less favorable than the income dis- 
ability experience, Mr. Bagley pointed 
out, the experience as a whole has been 
so colored by the income feature that 
there is little in it other than general 
trends useful to the underwriting of the 
present benefit. He therefore cited the 
general trends shown by the income ex- 
perience to point out similar tendencies 
possible with the waiver of premium pro- 
vision, which tendencies may or may not 
be counteracted by underwriting selec- 
tion. Among other things Mr. Bagley 
said: 

Seasonal Occupations 

It was found that those engaged in 
seasonal occupations such as farmers, 
school teachers, nurses, enjoyed the aid 
of the income benefit during periods of 
unemployment. Although this tendency 
may appear in the waiver of premium 
provision, especially when the unemploy- 
ment extends over a considerable dura- 
tion as at a time of general depression, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the s'x 
months waiting period will eliminate 
automatically the claims arising because 
of purely seasonal inactivity. 

Insureds such as salesmen, dentists, 
surgeons, and other specialists, whose 
incomes tend to fall off after middle life 
have found the income benefit an ex- 
cellent substitute for their own efforts. 
During their most productive years ap- 
plicants of this class can afford*to spend 
a considerable portion of their earnings 
for high premium forms of insurance 
which will provide them with an income 
after a specified age until death. The 
waiver of premium provision may enable 
the holders of such policies to retire 
earlier than otherwise would be the case 
by eliminating the premium expense and 
using previous cash savings to cover ex- 
penses during the interim. 

Double Indemnity 

The income disability benefit at first 
seemed most attractive but the results, 
favorable for a time, were disillusioning. 
The neighboring field of double indem- 
nity also appeared attractive as an aid 
to life insurance production and in many 
instances the results thus far have been 
satisfactory. Will our future adventure 
with double indemnity continue to re- 
semble our encounter with disability ? 

The income disability and double in- 
demnity benefits have not been under- 
written as commercial accident and 
health insurance is underwritten. The 
difference in underwriting treatment 
with respect to disability is indicated 
by the experience. Will the difference 
of underwriting with respect to double 
indemnity be similarly evidenced? 

Not Conclusive 

_Any favorable double indemnity expe- 
rience to date should not be taken as 
conclusive with respect to future expe- 
riences for three reasons :— 

It covers the period when the at- 
tention of the companies was given al- 
Most entirely to the education of the 
Prospect as to the value of the disability 
benefit. Increasing attention in solicita- 
tion to the value of accidental death in- 
surance may cause an increasing loss 
rate, 

2. The bulk of the exposure does not 
yet show the full effects of the increas- 
Ing accident death rates which are 


nown to exist at the higher ages. 

3. As the business grows older, there 
will he an increasing number of doubt- 
ful claims, which must be paid in full, 
litigated, or compromised. 





San Francisco Speaker 








FRANK M. SEE 


Frank M. See, Union Central Life 
general agent of St. Louis, who is sched- 
uled to address the convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in San I*rancisco in August, has made 
a fine record with the Cincinnati com- 
pany. He was appointed general agent 
in November, 1925, and since that time 
the agency’s business has increased more 
than 200% and the annual production 
more than 500%. In addition, Mr. See 
has been a consistent personal producer, 
his most outstanding record being the 
writing of 328 different individual poli- 
cies for life insurance in one month. This 
was accomplished in Nashville, Tenn., 
and was, at the time, a world’s record. 

Mr. See is a graduate of Missouri Uni- 
versity, 1911, and began the practice of 
law at Charleston, Mo., following gradua- 
tion. He was successively elected City 
Attorney, Public Administrator and 
County Treasurer, which position he re- 
signed to enter the Navy during the 
World War. He entered the business 
with the Massachusetts Mutual in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and surged into the lime- 
light from the start, leading the Tennes- 
see Agency during his first ninety days 
in the business. Mr. See appeared on 
the National Convention programs at At- 
lantic City and Memphis and has spoken 
before life associations in many parts of 
this country and Canada. 





PLAN TRIP TO COAST 





New Yorkers Can Make Round Trip to 
National Convention for $303; Total 
Expense Except Meals 

Attractive rates have been offered by 
the various railroad systems for the trip 
to the National Convention in San Fran- 
cisco in August. Life Underwriters’ as- 
sociations in all parts of the country are 
co-operating with each other and with 
the railroads in arranging convenient 
transportation. 

Those going from New York City can 
make the round-trip for a total expense, 
exclusive of meals, of $319 (lower berth), 
or $303 (upper berth). This covers rail- 
road fare, Pullmans, hotels, transfers and 
sightseeing. Compartments and drawing 
rooms can also be secured at special 
rates. A convention train will leave New 
York August 6, via the New York Cen- 
tral and will probably pick up cars from 
other cities in Chicago or Omaha 

Conventioners will have the opportu- 
nity of traveling through some of the 
most beautiful country in the United 
States. Among the stops to be made on 
the way out are Colorado Springs, Salt 
Lake City and Yosemite Valley. There 
will also be a three-day lay-over in Los 
Angeles for the Olympic Games. The 
train will arrive in San Francisco Aug- 
ust 15. Another route will be taken on 
the return trip. 


$1,000,000 Insurance 
Value Seldom Exists 


SAYS H. H. JACKSON IN TALK 
Also Says Applicant for Huge Volume 
Classifies Himself as Uninsurable 


At Standard Rates 





Any sane view of the money value of 
a man either to his dependents or cor- 
poration strongly suggests that an_ in- 
surable value of $1,009,000 or more sel- 
dom or never exists, declared Henry H. 
Jackson, actuary of the National Life 
of Vermont, in a talk given yesterday in 
Philadelphia before the meeting of the 
Home Office Underwriters Association. 

Consequently, Mr. Jackson added, the 
man who deliberately classifies himself 
on application as a seeker after a huge 
volume of insurance—such as say $2,- 
000,000—at the same time classifies him- 
self as entirely uninsurable at standard 
rates and unacceptable on any basis of 
rating that can be equitably devised. 
Question of Insurable Interest Seldom 

Raised 

The speaker covered the = subject 
“Varied Views of Insurable Interest” in 
an interesting manner. Among other 
things he said: 

“Under modern conditions in this 
country the legal question of insurable 
interest is rarely raised, since with com- 
plete recognition of the insurable inter- 
est of a person in his own life and of 
his right to change the beneficiary or 
to assign the contract the status of the 
insurance policy is one of very complete 
commercial freedom. Indeed, the under- 
writer today is ordinarily concerned not 
with the legal question of insurable in- 
terest but with the practical question of 
insurable value. 

An Important Consideration 

“Where the insurance is on the life 
of another, this question assumes great 
importance, as for example in the insur- 
ance by a father of an unproductive 
child, or in the insurance by a corpora- 
tion of an important official. The diffi- 
culties here presented are familiar to 
underwriters but will be emphasized by 
specific examples. 

“The really important everyday ques- 
tion concerns the insurable interest of 
an applicant in his own life. It is ar- 
gued that this can never properly ex- 
ceed the insurable value of that life. As 
a guide toward determining this insur- 
able value, certain well-recognized rules 
of selection are summarized, and special 
attention is directed to The Money 
Value af a Man by Louis I. Dublin and 
Alfred J. Lotka. 

“Tt is shown that the specialized stud- 
ies of these tireless statisticians confirm 
the working rules concerning maximum 
insurance coverage already established 
by empirical processes in the companies 
themselves and particularly emphasize 
the comparatively small insurable value 
of even a high-salaried man in the 60's.” 





DR. J. B. HALL DIES 





Medical Director of Connecticut Mutual 
Was Associated with Company 
for Thirty Years 

Dr. Joseph B. Hall, medical director of 
the Connecticut Mutual, died suddenly 
Tuesday night at his home in Hartford, 
after a short illness. He was associated 
with the company for about thirty years. 

Dr. Hall was graduated from the Yale 
Medical School in 1892. He was a mem- 
ber of the Mayflower Society, Hartford 
Club, the Hartford Medical Society and 
the Hartford Golf Club. He is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth W. Hall, and 
a son who is a senior at Yale. 





JAMES RUBENS ANNIVERSARY 


James Rubens, who is manager of one 
of the best known agencies of the Equi- 
table Society in New York City, has this 
month completed thirty years of con- 
tinuous service with the Society. Mr. 
Rubens was the first agency manager ap- 
pointed by the company. 
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Sees Revision Necessary 
For Air Travel Rates 


DUNN SURVEY TO BE PUBLISHED 
Army Officer Has Made Thorough Study 


Of Life Insurance in Its Relation 
To Aeronautics 


Insurance rates for air travel are based 
on experience tables three years old and 
are badly in need of revision, according 
to Capt. Ray A. Dunn, U. S. A. and 
editor of “Aviation and Life Insurance,” 
a comparative study of mortality in com- 





DUNN 


CAPT. RAY A. 


mercial, military and naval aviation to be 
published next month by the Dillon Pub- 
lishing ( of New York City. 

The study, which will be published an- 
nually in the future, is a continuation 
of the analysis of insurance and the 
aviation hazard which was undertaken in 


1929 by the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, which is 
now out of existence. The book will 


contain, in addition to mortality tables, 
an analysis of the past experience and 
practices of insurance companies with a 
discussion of present practices and sug- 
gestions and recommendations for im- 
provements 


First Compilation Since 1930 


“There has been no compilation of 
aviation mortality statistics for general 
use since 1930,” according to Captain 
Dunn. “The Guggenheim study pub- 
lished in that year was the first and is 
the only compilation ever to be made 
available to the public. This new study 
will present to the insurance industry a 
true, accurate and comprehensive picture 
of the problem that is before it in under- 
writing the aviation risk. The insurance 
industry has no other means at present 
of obtaining the information to be con- 
tained in “Aviation and Life Insurance” 
and no one company would want to go to 
the expense of collecting and promulgat- 
ing the information as the amount of 
aviation business done by each company 
would not justify the expense. 

“The original Guggenheim book, which 
I compiled, was the means of practically 
standardizing aviation underwriting and 
stabilizing the rates covering the avia- 
tion hazard and I think the second book, 
now on the press, will be extremely use- 
ful in making the necessary up-to-date 
adjustments in practices and rates.” 

Captain Dunn has been actively en- 
gaged in flying for eighteen years and 
has been an officer in the United States 
Army for fifteen years. He is a quali- 
fied pilot and observer and during the 
last seven years has made a special study 
of insurance in its relation to aeronautics. 
He believes the publication of the annual 
statistics showing ever increasing safety 
in air transportation will be tremendous- 
ly helpful also to air transport compa- 
nies and will result in a large increase 
in air travel. 


LEWIS B. TEBBETTS DIES 
Succumbs to Heart Disease in Boston; 
Attorney Says Only One of His 
Suits Can Be Maintained 

Lewis B. Tebbetts, St. Louis insurance 
man who received wide publicity recently 
when he started a damage suit against 
former President Calvin Coolidge, died 
of heart disease at the Christian Science 
Sanitorium in Boston last week. He was 
forty-three years of age. 

When he died Mr. Tebbetts had dam- 
age suits for $319,800 nending against 
life insurance companies and his attor- 
neys were preparing to file in St. Louis 
courts a $100.000 suit against the New 
York Life which had been filed in the 
East but withdrawn. None of these 
suits, except one for $19,800 aginst the 
Lincoln National, can be maintained now 
that he is dead. according to J. Porter 
Henrv, Mr. Tebbetts’ attorney. The 
Lincoln National suit is for commissions 
Tebbetts alleged were due him when the 
comp2ny dismissed him as its agent in 
January, 1930. 





CANADIAN CHANGES 
Albert L. Galbraith has been appointed 
manager of the Excelsior Life in the 
Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 
J S. Howell has been made manager of 
the Montreal uptown office of the com- 


Van Schaick Sees Value 
In Precaution Today 


INSURANCE SECURITY FIRST 
Tells Rochester Association Members to 
Endorse Conservative Company 


Action in These Times 





It is no reflection on the stability of 
insurance companies for the Department 
of Insurance to require thorough self- 
inspection to insure weathering the 
storm, George C. Van Schaick, superin- 
tendent of insurance for New York 
said in an address before the Rochester 
Life Underwriters Association on Tues- 
day. In riding through a storm, it is 
well to take these extra precautions. 

Among other things Superintendent 
Van Schaick said: 

“The fundamental purpose of insur- 
ance is security. Wise and prudent man- 
agement looking to margins of safety 
prefer to cover every contingency rather 
than to run chances. It is one thing 
to have confidence in the future, confi- 
dence in the fundamental securities of 
the country. This is held in common 
by the Department of Insurance and the 
great executives who man our compa- 
nies. It is quite another thing to proph- 


esy with certainty the date and hour of 
better times. 
Fairness in Competition 


“It is part of the duty of company 
representatives such as yourselves to in- 
dorse with cordial approval conservative 
company action. It is your imperative 
duty to refrain from the slightest un- 
fairness in competitive practices. The 
demagogue has no more place in the in- 
surance field than in public life. 

“Insurance has withstood the depres- 
sioin with remarkable stability. ‘The 
companies and the department are work- 
ing in cordial harmony. The ultimate 
goal is constantly the welfare and _ pro- 
tection of policyholders. The reefing 
of a sail in a storm may slow up one’s 
speed. After all safety rather than 
swiftness is the desired goal.” 





CHICAGO SUPERVISORS MEET 


The Life Agency Supervisors Club of 
Chicago which is organized for the pur- 
pose of curtailing unethical practices and 
helping the new man get into quick pro- 
duction held its final meeting of the sea- 
son at the Hotel Brevoort last Thursday. 
An address on “Visual Sales Methods” 
was given by L. S. Bogardus, general 
agent for the Central Life. Henry Wal- 
ters, of Stumes & Loeb, Penn Mutual 
general agents, is president of the club. 





pany. 


























SERVICE 


TO FIELD MEN AND THE PUBLIC 


The constant aim of the Missouri State Life is the perfection of its 
service to field men and the public. A system of Branch Offices 
in important centers, in addition to General Agencies, gives direct 
and prompt service to clients and representatives in the entire 


territory covered. 


Through its multiple line of Life—Accident & Health—Group— 
and Salary Savings—it offers representatives an exceptional 
opportunity to multiply the results of their daily work and thereby 


multiply their income. 


A Good Company to Represent 


issouri State Life 


Insurance Company 


Home Office, St. Louis 


Operating in 40 States, the District of Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii 
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BE COURAGEOUS: 


‘““My message to you 1s: be Courageous! 
I have lived a long time. I have seen 
history repeat itself time and again. I 
have seen many depressions in business. 
Always America has come out stronger 
and more prosperous. Be as brave as 


your fathers before you. Have faith! 


Go Forward!’’ 
—’THOoMAS A. EDISON 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company * 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


Four Agencies in Greater New York 


T. R. Fell, General Agent The Keane-Patterson Agency 
25th Floor, Chase Nat. Bank Bldg. 225 West Thirty-fourth Street 
20 Pine Street 1908 Pennsylvania Building 
New York New York 
Herbert N. Fell, General Agent Sackerman & Lewis 
Pershing Square Building General Agents 
100 East 42nd Strect 16 Court Street 


. New York Brooklyn 
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Roger Williams, Famous 
Flier, Enters Business 


TAKING ENGELSMAN TRAINING 





Rome Flier Has Ragaged in Many Haz- 
ardous Maneuvers and Has Set 
Up Many Records 





One of the best known and most dar- 
ing of American aviators, Roger Q. Wil- 
liams, transoceanic flier and holder of 
many records, has entered the life in- 
surance business. He is now taking the 
training course in field work offered by 
the Ralph G. Engelsman Agency of the 
Penn Mutual in New York City and will 
be associated with that organization. It 
was through Howard Field, a member of 
the Engelsman Agency, that Williams 
became acquainted with the Penn Mu- 
tual general agent and became interested 
in insurance. 

Williams has had one of the most 
spectacular of flying careers. Despite 
the fact that he has been continuously 
in aviation since 1910 and has engaged 
in some of the most hazardous maneu- 
vers he has never been injured. In 
July, 1929, he gained an international 
reputation when he flew from Old Orch- 
ard, Me., to Rome, making only one stop 
in Santander, Spain, for refueling. The 
flight to Spain covered more than 3,400 
miles, at that time a long distance record 
over water, and 4,500 miles to Rome. 
Williams was accompanied on this flight 
by Captain Lewis A. Yancey, navigator, 
and piloted a Bellanca cabin monoplane, 
sister ship of the Columbia, which Clar- 
ence Chamberlin piloted in his flight to 
Germany. 

Stability of Insurance Attracted Him 

Asked by The Eastern Underwriter re- 
porter if the insurance business wouldn’t 
be a bit tame after the thrills of aviation, 
Williams said: “I expect to find plenty 
to keep me interested in insurance. I 
was attracted to the business by its long 
record of stability and realize that it has 
a marvelous future. I can think of no 
sounder structure that I could identify 
myself with and I am also well aware of 
its opportunities for doing good.” 

The flight to Italy had especial appeal 
to Roger Q. Williams, because it -was 
there that he was born, of American par- 
ents, thirty-eight years ago. He grew 
up in Brooklyn, learned to fly before the 
World War, and is one of the veterans 
of the barnstorming era. He joined the 
Army Air Corps in 1917, instructed air 
pilots during the War, and was sched- 
uled for overseas service when the armis- 
tice was signed. After the war Williams 
teamed up with George Haldeman and 
Ralph Johnson, and barnstormed all over 
the South, setting up all sorts of stunt 
records. At times during this period he 
competed with Clarence Chamberlin, 
among others. 

Originated Many Stunts 

This barnstorming trio originated some 
of the most hazardous of stunts—chang- 
ing from one plane to another in mid- 
air, wing walking, standing on the tip of 
the wing, parachute dropping, changing 
from automobile to airplane, etc. One of 
Williams’ records was flying upside down 
for four miles. 

Later this aviator trained hundreds of 
fliers and continued to undertake adven- 
turous exploits. While chief instructor 
for the Curtiss Flying Service at the old 
Curtiss Field, Long Island, he established 
a record by averaging fifty-five hours a 
week in the air over a year’s period. 
With Chamberlin he tried to establish 
a new endurance record without refuel- 
ing and they came within minutes of 
the record, despite leaking tanks and 
failing instruments. In 1930 Williams 
planned and completed the first non-stop 
flight to Bermuda and return, and last 
year he set up still another record at 
Floyd Bennett Field by taking up more 
than 10,000 passengers. Williams is 


among the first ten fliers who have spent 
more than 11,000 hours in the air. 


Mussolini Waited For Him 
Holder of many of the highest decora- 








Term Insurance. 








AN OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY 


WITH A NEW APPEAL, 
transacting Life, Waiver and Income Disability and Double Indemnity Insurance. 
We issue a full line of policies including: 


1. Modified Life Policy (5-Yr. period). 

2. Juvenile Policies—with or without insurance on beneficiary. 

3. Insurance with Annuity Contracts (Ages 60 and 65). 

4. Family Income Plan (including a 20% immediate death payment) 
5. Insurance on Small Loan Borrowers; Group I e; Wholesal 


WE offer an attractive agency contract with non-forfeitable renewals. We also furnish 
and valuable leads, plus the active assistance of field men. 


A real opportunity to join a progressive, growing company. Apply now to— 


THE UNION LABOR LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Washington, D. C. 

















tions in aviation, Williams is especially 
proud of the fact that Premier Mussolini 
of Italy waited more than two and a half 
hours for he and Yancey to land from 
their fight from America. When Wil- 
liams commented on this Mussolini told 
him that he understood that Williams 
had spent two and a half years prepar- 
ing for this flight and that it was the 
least that he could do waiting a mere two 
and a half hours. 

In addition to his other activities Wil- 
liams has also found time to write short 
stories and has contributed often to 
Sportsman Pilot and other periodicals. 





Cc. A. CARR NEW MANAGER 

C. A. Carr, for several years assistant 
branch manager for the Canada Life in 
Cleveland, has succeeded his father as 
branch manager of the Cleveland agency. 
His father passed away on March 30, 
having spent approximately thirty years 
in the insurance business. 


KEANE WINS SECOND HEAT 





With Assistance of Office Boy General 
Agent Beats Gerald Eubank in 
Golf Match 
The second heat in the settlement of 
a golf match between Gerald Eubank, 
manager of the life department of John- 
son & Higgins in New York City, and 
Donald Keane, of Keane-Patterson, 
Massachusetts Mutual general agents, 
has been settled in a foursome, Eubank 
being reinforced by a Metropolitan three 
handicap man, Pat McLeod, and Keane, 
by his office boy, Pat Mucci, aged six- 

teen. 

While Keane won the argument he 
passes the laurels to Mucci who was 
called in a pinch and qualified 1 up on 
the eighteenth hole. Eubank, who won 
the first match, predicts that he will re- 
gain the alleged chattel mortgage that 
Keane now holds on a twelve cylinder 
Franklin cabriolet. The match was 
played on the Montclair, N. J., Country 
Club course. 





HITCH 
Your Wagon 


To A Star 


° There is an old saying, “It 


takes a dark night to make 
the stars shine brightest”. 








. . . and so it is with present conditions. 
insurance companies are standing out with a scintillat- 
ing splendor of achievements. 


The Midland Mutual Life is a star to which a repre- 
sentative can hitch his wagon with the knowledge that 
the unblemished past record of this company and its 
splendid present condition present to him an unequalled 
opportunity to build a lifetime business. 


Hitch your wagon to the Midland Star. 


The Agency Department 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Certain life 

















Maduro Article 


(Continued from Page 3) 


age which could be avoided if such a 
provision were in the trust agreement. 

4. Where the trust agreement or the 
option settlement agreement contained 
a situation where the final payment of 
the insurance principal would possibly 
be made to a person not alive at that 
time. This would operate to incur a 
shrinkage in the insurance principal bhe- 
cause it would necessitate the incurring 
of expenses and costs of reopening the 
estate of a deceased person. 

The above points are merely spelled 
out as some of the points worth consid- 
ering and looking over in trust agree- 
ments and option settlement agreements. 


Summary 


In the above three situations, we have 
seen that insurance principal may be 
subject to shrinkage both in amount and 
in value to the beneficiary. These three 
situations bring out points which are of 
interest to the Insured. The reason they 
are of interest to the Insured is because 
they directly affect the value of the 
property rights contained in his insur- 
ance policy. 

Although this article is written for the 
insured and is not written for the in- 
surance agent, yet at the same time it 
may be that some insurance agents may 
find herein certain points which would 
be valuable in their selling theories. 

For example, if an agent desired to 
obtain the policies of an Insured for the 
purpose of making an audit, it may be 
possible that a discussion of some of 
these points would influence the insured 
in delivering his policies to the agent for 
the purpose of making an audit of the 
same. If the insured’s policies were made 
payable to himself or to his estate some 
of the points mentioned in Situation No. 
1 might be discussed. If the client ad- 
vises that he has a benefiicary other than 
himself or his estate, then following 
along Situation No. 2, some of the same 
points might well be discussed. If the 
client has nominated as primary and con- 
tingent beneficiary a person or persons 
other than himself or his estate, the 
mind of the agent is not yet barren be- 
cause he can still discuss the question 
of whether or not the disposition to be 
made of the proceeds might incur a 
shrinkage. The use of the term “shrink- 
age of insurance principal” always excites 
interest in the client because it speaks ot 
something which he owns and in which 
he is interested. 

It is my further opinion that a discus- 
sion of the shrinkage of insurance prit- 
cipal and a discussion of beneficiary de- 
signations is the type of discussion 
which most effectively interests the i- 
sured to the point where he is willing 
to discuss his other assets and properties 
and his other machines of transfer, such 
as his will and trust and business agree 
ments. In this way the Insured’s entire 
estate is available for analysis, aud as 
suming that a proper agent obtaius such 
information, it is not too radical to state 
that the insured will be thereby bene- 
fited. 





MUST NOTIFY OF LAPSE 

Premium due notices and receipts 10 
premiums paid must include notices that 
the policy has lapsed for failure to pay 
premiums promptly and that reinstate 
ment is required, or else the compaty 
will be held as having waived the pro 
vision requiring payment of the | ionthly 
premiums within ten days of notification, 
according to the Texas Court of von 
Appeals, in the case of National Mutua 
Accident v. Davis, 46 S. W. (2nd) 351. 





McNAMARA AGENCY OUTING 

The annual outing of the John C. Mc 
Namara Organization of the Guardiat 
Life will be held Thursday, June 9. = 
place has not as yet been selected. Las 
year’s outing, held at Briarcliff Manor, 
was quite an affair, drawing a crow? ° 
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IN CASH NOW OR IN REGRETS LATER 
Keep Your Life Insurance — 
-and Your Life Insurance wil] Meep you. 

















A company progresses only as well as it treats its representatives and 

policyholders. That explains fully why the Western and Southern has NEW LOW ANNUAL RATES FOR $1,000 
become one of the strongest life insurance companies in the United States. AGES | PREMIUM || AGES | PREMIUM || AGES | PREMIUM 
iy | teas | a | teas] a | ese 
, P . . 7 5.5 42 5.17 
It has always been the policy of this company to take a personal interest 12 11.05 || 28 | 15.92 || 43 | 26.17 
in each one of its representatives and policyholders. During the past year : 2 Hb 4 oe | tea =] | aa 
it has not. only increased salaries twice but has lowered its guaranteed Hf Hy 4 | aban il ae | ae 
Premium rates to a lower level than ever before. They are now among 17 | 12.17 || 33 | 18.46 || 48 | 32.16 
he | ; ‘ . - 18 | 12.44 || 34 | 19.06 || 49 | 33.60 
the lowest in the United States. This reduction has richly benefited field 19 12.71 35 | 19.70 | 50 | 35.15 
men and policyholders alike. +} rt be 2s = py 
22 | 13.63 || 38 | 21.78 || 53 | 40.41 
, : . 23 | 13.98 || 39 | 2255 || 54 | 42.38 
Western and Southern representatives are given every assistance and 24 14.34 || 40 | 23.37 || 55 | 44.47 

encouragement, with 52 weeks of steady employment every year. 7 ja 
































THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES F. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Court Rules Disability Benefits 
Exempt From Creditors’ Claims 


Another case further emphasizing the 
value of Section 55A of the New York 
State insurance law to the business has 
been decided in the state’s courts. It 
appears from this decision that the 
rights of creditors whose claims existed 
before March, 1927, when the law be- 
came effective, are limited to the amount 
of values in the policy on that date and 
not to subsequently created values. 

This case, Wittman vs. Littlefield, hav- 
ing to do with the disability benefits 
under a life policy, was decided by the 
Supreme Court of New York County on 
March 4, 1932, and affirmed by the Ap- 
pellate Division on May 7. The cred- 
itor tried to reach a monthly income of 
$500 paid to a permanently disabled in- 
sured and the court held that the bene- 
ficiary was entitled to the moneys paid 
by the insurance company and that cred- 
itors could not disturb them. This de- 
cision was brought to the attention of 
life insurance men recently by Albert 
Hirst, counsel of the New York State 
Association of Life Underwriters, when 
he addressed the association’s sales con- 
gress in Buffalo. Mr. Hirst assisted 
counsel for defendants in their handling 
of the case. 


Sued Insured and Company 


The court record of this case shows 
that Hugo Wittman tried to collect the 
disability benefits being paid on New 
York Life insurance policies to Henry 
W. Littlefield, also known as Harry 
W. Littlefield, and Margaret C. Little- 
field, because of a debt incurred by the 
insured several years before the creation 
of Section 55A. He took action against 
both the assured and the insurance com- 
pany. As no cash values were yet avail- 
able under the policies Wittman could 
only attempt to reach the moneys being 
paid to the insured in disability bene- 

ts. 

In 1928, Littlefield assigned the dis- 
ability income payments to his wife, 
Margaret C. Littlefield, and an action 
was brought by Wittman to set aside 
this assignment. The defense argued 
that as long as the disability benefits 
are exempt under Section 55A, it makes 
no difference whether the assignment is 
fraudulent or not as long as the prop- 
erty couldn’t be taken anyway. The 
plaintiff held that for two reasons he was 
entitled to receive the disability income 
in payment toward the indebtedness of 





PARKINSON CAMPAIGN SUCCESS 





Central Representatives of Equitable So- 
ciety Write More Than $42,000,000 
in April Drive 

The fifth annual April campaign con- 
ducted by the Central Managers Asso- 
ciation of the Equitable Society was an 
outstanding success. Paying tribute to 
President Thomas I. Parkinson, 99.75% 
of the 3,245 representatives under con- 
tract in the department on April 1, pro- 
duced at least one application during the 
month. There were &22 representatives 
who scored “par” by forwarding at least 
five applications each. Altogether, 11,- 
039 applications for more than $42,200,000 
were forwarded. 

Roy D. Millar of the Golly Agency, 
Peoria, was selected as “par excellence” 
agent on the basis of best all-around 
achievement. He wrote and paid for 
thirty-three cases for $80,950. Out of a 
total of 142 units in the Central Asso- 
ciation, 136 units scored “par,” repre- 
senting 100% participation. 





N. Y. ASS’N MEETING 

Thé annual business meeting of the 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
York City will be held June 14, in the 
auditorium of the Charles B. Knight 
Agency of the Union Central at 225 
Broadway. Features of the meeting will 
be the election of officers and presenta- 
tion of annual reports. 


the insured: first, the indebtedness had 
been incurred before the passing of the 
insurance law in 1927; and second, there 
are two separate contracts in a life in- 
surance policy, life insurance in favor 
of a beneficiary, and disability in favor 
of the insured. The plaintiff further 
held that Section 55A might apply to 
beneficiary payments but not to those 
paid the insured himself. 


Judge M. McCook’s Opinion 

The case finally came up before Judge 
McCook of the Supreme Court of New 
York County who held that the defense 
was good and that disability benefit ex- 
emption was included under Section 55A. 
The Appellate Division affirmed this rul- 
ing without any opinion. 

In his. opinion Judge McCook said in 
part: 

“The first defense in the answer of 
the defendants Littlefield and the sec- 
ond defense in the answer of the insur- 
ance company purport to set up an ex- 
emption by virtue of Section 55A of the 
Insurance Law. Plaintiff urges that the 
statute has reference only to the life in- 
surance policy proper, and does not ap- 
ply to disability benefits. ‘The courts 
have decreed that a liberal interpreta- 
tion should be placed on Section 55A’ 
(Callahan, J., in New York Plumbers 
Specialties Co., Inc., vs. Stem, 140 Misc. 
161, 163, citing Chatham & Phenix Nat. 
Bank & Trust Co. vs. Crosney, 251 N. Y. 
189; see also Matter of Messinger, 29 F., 
2nd, 158; certiorari denied, 179 U. S. 
855). The statute exempts the ‘proceeds 
and avails’ of the policy. The disability 
clauses are customarily combined with 
and included in our present-day insur- 
ance policies (of Insurance Law, Sec. 
70). As such it is only fair to regard 
the disability benefits as within the pur- 
view of Section 55A. Accordingly I hold 
these defenses good.” 








Cont. American 


(Continued from Page 1) 
standing capital stock and stockholders’ 
surplus. 

As this is in accord with the com- 
pany’s established practice this amend- 
ment does not alter but perpetuates the 
present method of division of insurance 
profits between policyholders and stock- 
holders. The standards for the admis- 
sion of companies by New York State 
are so high that the mere fact that com- 
pany is entered in New York is generally 
accepted by the insurance world as an 
evidence of the excellence of its financial 
condition and the character of its man- 
agement. 








Can You Pay Your Clients’ Expenses 
In Case of Accidental Injury? 


One person in ten is accidentally killed or in- 
jured every year. Some of your clients will cer- 


tainly be hurt. 


Will you be able to rescue them from the 
financial troubles sure to pile up and make recovery 


difficult or doubtful? 


Have you provided them with up to date acci- 
dent insurance paying all expenses up to a definite 
adequate amount besides the usual benefits? 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 





He sells something that everybody needs—the 
protection afforded by United Life policies which 
contain ALL IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DOUBLE AND 
TRIPLE INDEMNITY FOR’ ACCI- 
DENTAL DEATH 


NON-CANCELLABLE, 
BLE WEEKLY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS FOR TOTAL 
AND PERMANENT DISABILITY 


In addition to attractive policy contracts in the 
form of ordinary life, limited payment life, en- 
dowments, monthly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY CONTRACT 
—THE NEVER FAILING SUBSTITUTE 
FOR THE SALARY CHECK 


His advice to ambitious agents is this: Get in 
touch immediately with 


UNITED LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: UNITED LIFE BUILDING 


Concord, New Hampshire 




















NON-PRORATA- 





Oral Contract Case 
Heard in Alabama 


POLICY WAS NEVER DELIVERED 





Company Denies Agent’s Authority To 
Bind Liability; Another Agent Held 
To Extend Time 





The right of an agent to make an oral 
life insurance contract was brought into 
the Alabama Court of Appeals recently, 
when an attempt was made to collect on 
a policy that had never been delivered. 
No decision was made in the immediate 
case, which was referred back to a jury 
to decide on questions of fact, but it was 
held that authority of an agent to make 
oral contracts was not definite or given 
to all agents. 

There is a statute in Alabama which 
provides that an agreement to_ insure 
may be entered into by parol and with- 
out the strict formality of a policy of 
insurance. Such an agreement may be 
made, according to this. law, so as to 
bind the company by an agent possess- 
ing the general authority to solicit in- 
surance, receive premiums and issue and 
deliver policies, but not by a mere solicit- 
ing agent. 

The agent in this case, United Burial 
& Insurance Co. vs. Collier, 139 So. 104, 
was doing business under a license ob- 
tained for him by the company and he 
was instructed by the company’s vice- 
president to collect premiums, solicit new 
business, write receipts for money col- 
lected and inform an applicant that he 
was insured when a receipt was writtet. 
Whether this gave him real or apparent 
authority to make contracts of insurance 
for the company was referred to the 
jury. 

The Alabama Supreme Court has also 
held, in First National Life v. Gross, 14 
So. 628, that where an agent who solicit- 
ed life insurance delivered the policy and 
collected the premiums, all at the i 
sured’s home in an inaccessible locality. 
informed the insured that he would cal 
on January 23 for the premium due o 
that date but never called, the company 
waived default in payment of premium 
The court said that the implied authority 
of the agent resulting from his duty 
make such collections was sufficient ! 
authorize him to extend the time for pr 
mium payments. 





FIDELITY MUTUAL CONVENTION 

Fidelity Mutual representatives 
throughout the country are making ? 
final effort in order to qualify for tht 
company’s convention, which will be held 
in early September at the Homestea® 
Virginia Hot Springs. 
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_ They can live happily ___ 


es 


on a few hundred a month © 


Sees people feel that Retirement Income policies are 
not practical for them because the premiums seem high 


and perhaps burdensome. 


Of course, if a man is planning to perpetuate his entire 





salary after retirement, it would 
cost him considerable money to buy enough Retirement 
Income 60 or 65 to enable him to do this. 


Many men overestimate the size of the income that they 
are likely to need after they retire. They forget that as 
a man grows older, some of his 
wants grow less, some needs cease to exist. Many things 
that seem important during the thirties or forties are not 


essential in later years. 


There are a lot of prospects who think of how they 





will spend their retirement years. 
When you solicit a prospect for a retirement Income 
60 or 65 in The Travelers, you are just showing him how 


easy it is to accomplish something that he already wants 
to do. , 





Retirement Contracts by The Travelers are of great variety. There is one that 
will fit each kind of prospect. They are businesslike contracts for business men. 





T HE tT BR A VENER: S 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 


THE TRAVELERS FirE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD , L. EpMuNpb ZACHER, PRESIDENT CONNECTICUT 
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Hurrell Urges More 
Aid for Railroads 


MUST PREVENT RECEIVERSHIPS 





Prudential Vice-President Tells Chamber 
Of Commerce of United States That 
Emergency Exists 





Prevention of railroad receiverships is 
the pressing need of the moment in that 
field, Alfred Hurrell, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Prudential, told 
the convention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in San Fran- 
cisco. He spoke as a representative of 
the security holders, and declared that 
more financial assistance was necessary 
if a “large percentage of the railroads 
are to remain solvent during this emer- 
gency.” ; 

After pointing out that life companies 
held railroad bonds to the extent of 
$3,000,000,000 on January 1, Mr. Hurrell 
said: 

“The life insurance companies and the 
savings banks are peculiarly the poor 
man’s institutions. It has been estimat- 
ed that the average policy of life insur- 
ance in this country, excluding the poli- 
cies of small size known as industrial 
insurance, is for $2,400, and it is the 
practice to limit the amount which may 
be deposited to one account in a savings 
bank. 

“So the amount loaned the railroads 
by these two classes of institutions is in 
very truth derived from the slowly ac- 
cumulated periodic savings of the masses. 
Reconstruction Corporation Has Helped 

“The pressing need of the moment is 
to prevent receiverships. The move made 
by the national government in establish- 
ing the Renconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was timely and the aid it has 
rendered has been substantial and es- 
sential. 

“The figures available point unmistak- 
ably to the fact that, if a large percent- 
age of the railroads are to remain solv- 
ent throughout this emergency, further 
and increased financial assistance from 
this agency is imperative. 

“In this great emergency, therefore, 
the 50,000,000 American policyholders 
and 13,000,000 depositors in American 
savings banks earnestly recommend that 
the policy which the government has 
adopted of extending its credit to the 
railroads be continued and extended.” 

Discussing the matter of competition 
to railroads Mr. Hurrell said that, “de- 
spite the unproductive billions tied up 
forever in artificial waterways, such as 
the New York State Barge Canal, and 
the increasing number of millions annu- 
ally expended in the maintenance, dredg- 
ing and deepening of the so-called inland 
waterways, the taxpayers of the nation 
do not seem to be alive to this colossal 
waste. 

“The security owner should continue 
to co-operate with other taxpayers in 
disclosing facts which will dampen en- 
thusiasm for this type of national ex- 
penditure.” 

Mr. Hurrell’s talk aroused considerable 
interest nationally and was widely 
quoted. 


FORM CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 








Life Underwriters Hold Meeting in Oak- 
land; Permanent Organization Will 
Be Effected in August 


Officials of local life underwriters’ as- 
sociations from all parts of California 
met in Oakland last Friday and Saturday 
for the purpose of organizing the Cali- 
fornia Association of Life Underwriters. 
More than 90% of national association 
members in California were represented 
at the meeting, which was also attended 
by Charles S. Thompson, vice-president 
of the National Association. 

Thomas A. Cox, president of the East 
Bay Association and co-chairman of the 
National Convention Committee, was 
elected chairman pro tem, and Ben F. 
Shapro, secretary-treasurer pro-tem, to 
serve until August, when a permanent 
organization will be effected during the 
meetings of the convention in San 
Francisco. 


PUBLIC ANNUITY-CONSCIOUS 





G. Powell Hamilton of Equitable Society 
Cites Growth of Annuities at Cham- 
ber of Commerce Convention 

The general public has, at last, become 
“annuity-conscious,” declared G. Powell 
Hamilton, director, group annuities divi- 
sion, Equitable Society, in an address 
given last week at the annual conven- 
tion of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce in San Francisco. He told 
how in 1921 annuity premiums were less 
than 1% of the life insurance premiums 
of companies reporting to the New York 
State Insurance Department, while in 
1930, annuity premiums were slightly 
more than $100,000,000 or 344% of total 
premiums. 

“The annuity premium income for the 
five leading companies last year exceeded 
$120,000,000,” the speaker added. “The 
amount, however, was not evenly distrib- 
uted, the Equitable Society having about 
45% of this total premium, The number 
of outstanding annuity contracts, group 
and individual, on December 31, 1931, ex- 
ceeded 200,000 and the annual payments 
to annuitants at the maturity of these 
contracts exceeds $136,000,000.” = Mr. 
Hamilton further stated that preliminary 
figures indicated that on the same date 
about 200 group annuity contracts cov- 
ering 150,000 employes were in force 
with insurance companies in this country. 

_The speaker told how the press, pul- 
pit and legislators have been helping the 
general public become annuity-conscious, 
have been broadcasting the theory of se- 
curity in old age. In no other period 
has so much emphasis been placed on 
retirement annuities, pension plans and 
old-age security, he said. With such 
widespread interest it is to be expected 
that the several investment fields would 
share equally in the harvest and life 
insurance, because of its outstanding rec- 
ord, is getting a generous share of the 
business. 














AGE ayo STABILITY 


are outstanding qualifications of 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


Incorporated 1848 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PORTLAND, MAINE 











PITTSFIELD, MASS. 3 8 





FUND — O — MENTALS 


AN UP-TO-THE-MINUTE TRAINING COURSE, JUST OFF THE PRESS 
FOR BERKSHIRE LIFE MEN 
GENERAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY ARE VERY ENTHUSIASTIC 
OVER THIS NEW COURSE 
PROPER TRAINING AND EDUCATION WAS NEVER AS NECESSARY 
THIS IS ANOTHER STEP IN BERKSHIRE PROGRESS TOWARD THE 
SUCCESS OF THE COMPANY ’S FIVE YEAR PROGRAMME 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 1851 


FRED H. RHODES, President 








PAYMENT PROOF OF DEATH 


“Due proof of death” in a life insur- 
ance policy means merely notification to 
the company that the insured is dead, the 
Maryland Court of Appeals has held, 
Richardson v. Metropolitan Life, 159 Atl. 
185. The insured held two policies in the 
Metropolitan. After his death one policy 
was paid promptly but the other was not. 
The company asked for proof of death 
on the unpaid policy, although no proof 
had been furnished for the paid one. The 
court held that payment of the first pol- 
icy was sufficient proof of death for the 
second policy. Other decisions, cited by 
the court in this case, have held that 
proof of death may mean more than 
knowledge that the insured has died. 





Proved while you 


LIVING policyholders of the Sun 
Life were paid in benefits during 
1931 $68,000,000—THREE TIMES 
as much as beneficiaries of de- 
ceased policyholders. 


This was due, partly, to the fact 
that trained Sun Life representa- 
tives, when selling insurance, coun- 
sel their policyholders how to se- 
cure a dual advantage—the maxi- 
mum benefit to THEMSELVES, and 
the greatest protection to their 
DEPENDANTS. 





“The Proof of the 
Pudding”— 


LIFE insurance benefits .... can be 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


are still ALIVE! 


The insured no longer have to "die 
to win." 


The Sun Life enjoys a remarkable 
record for the persistency of its 
business —largely the result of 
sound advice and expert service to 
its policyholders, by its representa- 
tives. 


Sun Life representatives sold 
$528,000,000 new paid-for insur- 
ance last year, making the Com- 
pany’'s total business in force over 
Three Billions—an impressive re- 
flection of public confidence. 








INTER-AGENCY COMPETITION 


R. S. Edwards and G. V. Austin, Aetna 
Life Agencies in N. Y. Area, Engage 
in 2-Month Battle for Best Paid 
Production 

The Aetna Life general agencies of R. 
S. Edwards, East Forty-second Street, 
New York, and Gilbert V. Austin, 
Brooklyn, are now engaged in what looks 
like as spirited an inter-agency compe- 
tition for new paid business as any ever 
held among that company’s agency 
forces. It all started on May 2 when 
Mr. Austin issued a challenge to the 
Edwards agency that his men would 
either do more business than the Forty- 
second Street life office between that day 
and July 2 or “play Santa Claus” at a 
joint dinner party of the two agencies. 
Up to this week it has been nip and tuck 
between them. 

The competition is known as the East 
River Bombardment campaign and each 
agent's daily production is given a rating 
on News Flash sheets which are ex. 
changed every day by the two offices. 
The campaign is being watched closely 
inasmuch as the Austin agency in 1931 
finished in tenth position throughout the 
country of all Aetna agencies while the 
Edwards agency held eleventh position. 


QUESTION DISABILITY 








Pharmacist Was No Longer Able to 
Work, but Attended Law School Regu- 
larly; Company Denies Liability 

Whether or not a man is wholly dis- 
abled if able to attend law school al- 
though no longer continuing his work as 
a pharmacist is a question to come before 
the Supreme Court of New York state in 
the case of Aram Ajamian v. the Com- 
mercial Travelers Mutual Accident Asso- 
ciation. 

_The plaintiff claimed that due to an ac- 
cident which occurred when a_ public 
service jitney bus collided with a car in 
which he was riding, he was injured and 
totally disabled and prevented from fol- 
lowing his occupation as a_ registered 
pharmacist, and claims indemnity 4% 
provided in the policy. 

_The company on the other hand ad- 
vised the assured that “our investigation 
shows that while you did suffer from dis- 
ability as a result of the accident, your 
injuries were not particularly serious and 
that during a time for which you claimed 
disability you were able to regularly at- 
tend law school in New York City, with 
the exception of three days.” 


CANADIAN GROUP CASE 
A Canadian group case covering 8” 
employes of the Loblaw Groceteries 
Ltd., has been written by three Domi 
ion companies, The Mutual Life of Cat 
ady, the Confederation Life and the Lon 
don Life. 
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George E. Ott Named 
Philadelphia Assn. Head 


EQUITABLE SOCIETY MANAGER 





Wallis, Bendiner and Moore Win Other 
Offices; “Mid-Western Companies’ 
Night” Celebrated 


George E. Ott, manager for the 
Equitable Society, has been nominated 
for the presidency of the Philadelphia 
Association of Life Underwriters, to suc- 
ceed Louis F. Paret, Provident Mutual 
general agent. Other nominations are 
as follows: First vice-president, Allan 
D. Wallis, general agent, Equitable of 
Iowa; second vice-president, Irvin Ben- 
diner, New York Life, and treasurer, Al- 
bert W. Moore, New England Mutual. 
The new officers will be elected at the 
June meeting of the association, to be 
held at the Bellevue-Stratford on June 9. 

The nominations for directors follow: 
Three year terms—Charles H. Landen- 
berger, Jr., Travelers; J. Renwick Mont- 
gomery, Berkshire Life; Millard R. Orr, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Louis F. Paret, 
Provident Mutual, and George W. 
Rhawn, Mutual Life of New York; two 
year terms—A. Rushton Allen, Union 
Central, and Stokes B. Carrigan, Jr., 
Provident Mutual. 

Mid-Western Speakers 

The Philadelphia body celebrated 
“Mid-Western Companies’ Night” Thurs- 
day evening of last week, with a well 
attended dinner at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. The speakers were Walter T. 
Shepard, vice-president, Lincoln Nation- 
al; John J. Moriarity and James J. 
Parks, vice-presidents, Missouri State 
Life. Another feature of the evening 
was the presentation of the play “What 
Price Policy Loans,” by L. L. McAlister, 
Pilot Life, by members of the Herges- 
heimer & Finkbiner general agency of 
the Northwestern Mutual. 

Insurance Suicidal Cause 

Mr. Shepard brought out, among other 

things,-that “in some cases, because at- 

















RESENT TENNESSEE SUIT 





Southwestern Life Takes Prompt Action 
Against Move of Insurance Com- 
missioner Reece 

When Insurance Commissioner J. I. 
Reece of Tennessee started a receiver- 
ship action against the Southwestern Life 
of Dallas, President T. W. Vardell and 
Vice-President and General Counsel C. 
F. O’Donnell both telegraphed to Reece 
that the Southwestern Life was in sound 
financial condition; that this could be 
substantiated by the Texas Insurance 
Department, and they pointed out that 
unwarranted action of this kind could do 
serious harm to a life insurance company. 





GETS 10,000 POLICYHOLDERS 


More than 10,000 new policyholders 
have been acquired by the Detroit Life 
through the company’s reinsurance of 
ordinary life business of the Mississippi 
Valley Life. This business represented 
the entire insurance volume of the West- 
ern Life, Peoples Life and Universal Life. 





tention is centered on the large amount 
of life insurance that is going to be lost 
and the benefits that would accrue to his 
family should he die, suicide becomes at- 
tractive. Unquestionably large amounts 
of life insurance have been a contribu- 
tory factor in the cause of many sui- 
cides.” 

He said that while the trend of mor- 
tality in the general population has been 
downward, life insurance companies have 
experienced an increasing death rate dur- 
ing the past few years. “Because we no- 
tice it at this particular time, we are in- 
clined to attribute the cause of that in- 
crease to economic conditions.” He went 
on to say that comparison of business 
activity and the death rates shows that 
as business activity decreases, mortality 
likewise decreases. “Apparently, how- 
ever, insured lives are affected in a dif- 
ferent manner than the general popula- 
tion, and this difference is no doubt due 
to the control exercised by insured lives 
over their own future lifetimes.” 





building new organization. 


West. Can you qualify? 





BERMUDA IN AUGUST 


A Convention trip to Bermuda this August is the reward 
offered for outstanding production before August first. 
General Agents find our Convention trips of great help in 


We have a few General Agency openings in the Middle 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Missouri State Leader 











MATTHEW BROWN 


Matthew Brown, manager of the San 
Antonio, Tex., branch of the Missouri 
State Life, has been elected president of 














* Agericy, Augusta, Ga. 





the company’s Quarter Million Club. The 
San Antonio branch is one of the com- 
pany’s leading offices. 

Other new officers of the club are: 
first vice-president, W. E. Knepley, of 
the J. Leonard Storey Agency, Norfolk, 
Va., and second vice-president, H. C. 
Lorick, manager of the Lorick & Vaiden 
Mr. Knepley is a 
comparatively new man and this is his 
first qualification for one of the Mis- 
souri State honor clubs. John W. Rock 
of the St. Louis branch has been elected 
president of the Hundred Thousand 
Club. 





BOYCE SCHOOL COMPLETED 

Another field school has been complet- 
ed by the W. L. Boyce Agency of the 
Equitable Society in Syracuse under the 
direction of Franklin R. Amther. The 
thirty students, congregated from twen- 
ty-four counties of New York State and 
Vermont, were so successful in using Mr. 
Amther’s ideas that in the ten after- 
noons of the school they were successful 
in writing over $550,000 of life insurance 
and retirement plans. Mr. Amther stat- 
ed at the conclusion of the school that 
the examination average was the highest 
of that of any school he has yet con- 
ducted. 





THE IDEAL INVESTMENT POLICY 


Our “Seven Point Special” policy contains the following features: 


(1) A death benefit before age 60 


Or: 


and 


(3) At age 60: paid-up life insurance 
policy for $22,920, 

There are valuable options in the event of discontinuance, viz., Paid‘Up Endowment In- 

surance; or Extended Term Insurance plus Pure Endowment; or Paid-Up Life Insurance 

plus Cash Balance. 


Many people with money are looking for an investment—the “Seven Point Special” pro- 


vides an admirable solution. 


(2) An income at age 60 (guaranteed for 


120 months), 
or: 


life insurance for $10,000. 


Write, telephone or call at our nearest office for details. 


_ (4) Cash payment for $8,100 and paid-up 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President. 
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By Life Managers Ass’n 
REVIEW 25 YEARS AS MANAGER 


Company Officers and Many From Out 

Of Town Join in Event Held at 

Yale Club, New York 

Members of the Life Managers Asso- 
ciation of Greater New York and a long 
list of guests, a number from out of 
town including executives of companies, 
gathered at the Yale Club, New York, 
last Thursday evening to honor Julian 
S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life, 
with a testimonial dinner. The event 
celebrated Mr. Myrick’s completion of 
twenty-five years as a manager. There 
were brief speeches and the entire gath- 
ering reflected a genuine sentimental 
feeling toward the guest of honor and 
there was abundant evidence that every- 
one present held him in the highest af- 
fection and esteem. 

Among those at the head table were 
Edward W. Allen, president of the Life 
Managers’ Association, who presided; 
Peter M. Fraser, vice-president Connec- 
ticut Mutual Life; Frank L. Jones, vice- 
president Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety; George A. Kederich, president, 
New York State Life Underwriters As- 
sociation; James A. McLain, vice-presi- 
dent, Guardian Life; Frank T. Partridge, 
vice-president, New England Mutual; 
Griffin M. Lovelace, third vice-president 
New York Life; Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
third vice-president Metropolitan Life; 
Joseph E. Lockwood, assistant vice- 
president Guardian Life; Roger B. Hull, 
managing director National Association 
of Life Underwriters; Dr. E. McP. 
Armstrong and Dr. William M. Brad- 
shaw, assistant medical directors, Mu- 
tual Life. 

Presented With Service Tray 

Mr. Myrick was presented with a sil- 
ver service tray bearing the following in- 
scription: 

“Presented to Julian S. Myrick, first 
president of the Life Managers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City from his friends 
of that group, in appreciation of his 
valuable and unselfish services rendered 
to the life insurance business. His loy- 
alty to the cause and his sterling char- 
acter will be beacon lights to life insur- 
ance men for all time. May 19, 1932.” 

President Allen spoke with feeling of 
the service Mr. Myrick has rendered the 
life insurance business and all of the 
speakers added their personal testimony 
to the unselfish leadership which Mr. 
Myrick has given to the business and the 
part he has had in maintaining a high 
standard of practice in life insurance. 

Mr. Myrick’s Response 

Following the several speakers Mr. 
Myrick made the following response in 
which he reviewed some of the develop- 
ments of the past twenty-five years: : 

I acknowledge with a deep sense of appre- 
ciation the great honor which you are doing 
me in giving this Testimonial Dinner in my 
honor. I appreciate the thought and sentiment 
back of it more than I can say. You and: all 
the others who have worked with me for so 
many years know that what has been accom- 
plished has been made possible because we have 
all realized our individual and collective obliga- 
tions to the Institution of Life Insurance and 
the Companies that we represent; that when 
problems have arisen we have been in a better 
position to solve them by reason of our asso- 
ciations and contacts than we otherwise would. 

This association, of which you did me the 
honor to make me the first president, was the 
outcome of a desire on the part of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation to have the managers of this city 
band together so that they could make dect- 
sions on questions that might arise from time 
to time in our business through an organized 
channel where the managers themselves could 





frankly and freely discuss the problem or the 
individual case. If there was a difference of 
opinion the association referred the matter to 
a properly constituted committee and if this 
method was found to be impossible the ques- 
tion would naturally have to be taken up be- 
fore the Business Practice Committee, the com- 
panies, the Superintendents of Insurance or the 
courts as found necessary. 

Happily, through the spirit of co-operation 
which has grown and developed we are having 
fewer and fewer cases come before our com- 
mittees so it would appear that the purpose 
for which this Association was established has 
been well worth while and it has been an agency 
of good influence on the character of the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

Some Old Associates 

You have referred to the fact that I have 
been a general agent and manager in this 
community for twenty-five years—having served 
prior to that time in the office of the general 
agent of the Mutual Life in this city and then 
for two years in the office of the Metropolitan 
Clearing House of the Mutual Life. 

In looking back to those early days, I cannot 
but pay tribute to my early employer, Charles 

Raymond, his partner, Louis A. Thebaud, 
and their manager, Thomas C. Bell. They were 
all men with whom it was a pleasure to work 
and whose principles served as an example and 
a guide to those who had the honor and privi- 
lege of working under them. Then I must 
pay tribute to my partner, Charlie Ives, with 
whom I served as a clerk and later became his 
partner—and also to Bill Verplanck who started 
with us and who has been with us ever since. 

I would also like to pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of George T. Dexter, who opened our of- 
fice for us in 1909 and to his successor, George 
K. Sargeant, the present agency head of our 
company. I mention all of these men who have 
been so closely associated with me to empha- 
size the fine characters with whom I have had 
the privilege of working, to say nothing of the 
other officers who have been responsible for 
the work of the company with which I am 
connected. Every one of them to the man 
have been men of highest character and finest 
ideals and I will always look back upon my 
associations with them with great respect and 
reverence. 

And so I look back to the early days of 
.the organization and the efforts of “our vari- 
ous associations. Col. Raymond was the first 
president of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of New York City; and the second president 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
(1891), the National Association having been 
founded the year previous. You will see in my 
eariy days I had a very good idea of the value 
and importance of the work of the Life Under- 
writers. 

In 1907 when Ives and I started with the 
assistance of Bill Verplanck as General Agents 
of the Washington Life, the life insurance busi- 
ness had been through the so-called “‘investiga- 
tion” and in the two years prior to that it 
had been part of my duties to go around and 
see disgruntled policyholders. I can say with- 
out fear of contradiction that the institution of 
life insurance was at the lowest ebb in public 
confidence at that time that it has ever reached, 
certainly since I have had any connection with 
or knowledge of the business. 

In 1907 Charles Jerome Edwards was presi- 
dent of our local Association and he invited 
me to become secretary. Mr. Shepard, the then 
secretary, had been allowed $25 a month for 
clerical help but the Association could not afford 
to continue this small honorarium and so, being 
young, he convinced me that it was my duty 
to take my place and to do my part toward 
the business as a whole. I have always re- 
membered the sound advice that he gave me 
at that time and of the years of friendship which 
existed from then until the day of his death 
He was a great character and had tremendous 
influence upon the development of the business 
and so through all these years in one form or 
another, we have made progress. 

The younger men as they have come into 
the business, have taken their places, ahly sup- 
ported and wogced with the older men, so 
that we have had a continuing and growing 
respect for our organization in promoting the 
institution as a whole. 

Past, Present and Future 

One’s mind easily turns to three thoughts: 
past, present and future in contemplating our 
activities and responsibilities. 

1. In the past, it will be noted that from 
the time of the “Investigation’”’ the institution 
has made steady progress in its development 
and in the growth of public confidence. This 
is due to the fact that the companies have 
been ably officered, that the laws under which 
we work have been just laws and have been 
fairly administered. 

That associations like our own have increased 
the understanding and education of the men in 
the business and those coming into the busi- 
ness and have also created a better fellow- 
ship and method of doing business among them- 
selves. We have seen the World War come and 
those of us who did not go to war were called 
upon to sell Liberty Bonds. We have seen 
the War Risk insurance adopted and been 
through the influenza epidemic in both of which 
life insurance played such an important part. 

We have seen companies produce and place 





language. 


to apply to 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 


on the market over the protest of your As- 
sociations, so-called ‘‘competitive’ policies and 
we pointed out from the inception that they 
would simply tend to make confusion in the 
public mind and make it easier for unscrupu- 
lous agents to tear down existing business: 

We protested against the change in the laws 
which would help make those kinds of policies 
easier to sell. Section 97 has been compro- 
mised until now we have legislation which I 
hope will stand for a long time’ to come so 
that all may make their plans and programs 
accordingly. 

We have been active in the work of the 
State Association which was created primarily 
to guard well the laws which govern the busi- 
ness, and of the National Association, which 
brings us into co-operation with other like bod- 
ies throughout the nation and this Association 
has furnished both of these associations a fair 
share of leaders. : 

We have taken the lead in_establishing the 
life insurance course at New York University, 
which has done great good. ; / 

I would like to be able to mention the in- 
dividuals who have been responsible for all this 
work over these past twenty-five years—you all 
know them—but I want to say to the younger 
generation that I hope they will build on the 
work done by these men of this time so that 
during the next twenty-five years you will be 
able to show the same degree of progress that 
I believe we have been able to show up to the 
present time. 

The new men coming into the business today 
are enjoying the benefits of all the good work 
done in the past. The favorable conditions 
under which they are building their own ca- 
reers were not achieved without sacrifice and 
a constant fight by those who have had the 
best interests of the business at heart. The 
new men who have inherited these benefits are 
likewise charged with the ‘responsibility of safe- 
guarding their heritage and seeing that no 
ground is lost in the struggle to maintain the 
high ideals of the business. 


How Life Insurance Is Meeting Emergency 


2. And now what of the present. ae 
The esteem and confidence in which life in- 
surance is held at the present time is so far 


THE FORMULA 
of SUCCESS 


IFE INSURANCE can be explained in plain, everyday 
The facts can be simply stated. People need to 

be told about life insurance by one who knows life insurance 
and its adaptability. Salesmen of integrity, ability and courage 
who will work systematically and plainly state the facts of life 
insurance service will be Masters of their craft and successful. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK, with its long history of 
increasing success, offers opportunity. 
all standard forms of life insurance. Double Indemnity Benefits. 
It has many practices to broaden and expedite service for Field 
Representatives and for Policyholders. 


Those contemplating engaging in life insurance field work as 
a career of broad service and personal achievement are invited 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


It writes Annuities and 


New York, N. Y. 
GEORGE K. SARGENT 
Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agencies 





beyond that of twenty-five years ago that there 
is no comparison. The esteem and confidence 
in which the life insurance executives and 
agents are held is also relatively as great. We 
have been through three years of tremendous 
readjustment from a very dizzy height to a 
reaction which was never contemplated and 
which should not have had to happen. How- 
ever, it did happen and we now find ourselves 
in a position where when all of this storm of 
depression and misunderstanding is cleared away 
we will be able to carry life insurance as an 
institution to even greater heights than ever 
before. 

We find ourselves selling life insurance as 
property to a greater and greater degree. The 
old public conception that life insurance is 
“death” insurance is by degrees fading. No 
one can look at the record of accomplishments 
of the institution of life insurance last year 
where $2,600,000,000 was paid out by the life 
insurance companies of this country of which 
only $950,000,000 was paid in ‘death’ benefits, 
or 40% —the balance of 60% having been paid 
in one form or another to living policyholders— 
that establishes life insurance as a “‘living’’ bene- 
fit, as a property that should be built up and 
established, not only for the protection of those 
dependent upon us in the event of death but for 
the benefit of those and ourselves while we live. 
If that be the case it is necessary for every 
one of us to safeguard the institution as a whole 
as well as to protect our own interests. 

If life insurance is property and it is based 
on reserves properly created and invested which 
is there on demand and for emergencies, it '5 
our duty to advise and point out that the loans 
made on existing policies should be paid off or 
reduced as soon as possible; that they should 
not be surrendered and if we keep on advising 
the surrender of these policies which have beet 
loaned against we are simply tearing down the 
structure of insurance and helping to increase 
its cost. I believe it is the duty of the life 
insurance man whether he be company official, 
manager, general agent or agent, to defend the 
sale that has already been made in a well 
managed, authorized company. The longer 4 
policy is kept in force and the longer an !- 
sured lives, the cheaper will be the cost of life 


(Continued on Page 17) 





GUARDIAN 


LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 


COrtland 7-8300 


JOHN C.MCNAMARA 
ORGANIZATION 


MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. asters 


———— 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 





122 East 42nd St.—LExington 2-6715 


Uptown 


245 Fifth Ave.—AShland 4-1772 
578 Madison Ave.—WIckersham 2-2627 
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More Than 300 Attend 
W. Va. Sales Congress 


THREE STATES REPRESENTED 





John J. Cornwell, Vice-President of B. 
& O. Railroad and Former Governor, 
Luncheon Speaker 





As soon as general conditions have be- 
come stabilized, it will be shown that the 
present market prices of railroad securi- 
ties in no way reflects their intrinsic 
value, declared John J. Cornwell, vice- 
president and general counsel of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroad and former Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, in a forceful 
address given at the West Virginia Sales 
Congress, held last Thursday at the Dan- 
iel Boone Hotel in Charleston. Mr. 
Cornwell, who was guest speaker at the 
luncheon, discussed “The Railroad Situa- 
tion and its Relation to Life Insurance.” 

The speaker told how the life insur- 
ance companies, with their immense 
reservoirs of capital, have been stabiliz- 
ing factors. In this regard he said: “The 
billions of dollars of securities they hold 
were acquired as investments and not for 
speculative purposes, hence their securi- 
ties were not dumped upon the market 
with demoralizing effect as was, and still 
is, the case with many holding compa- 
nies and individual investors out of sheer 
fright, or by. many banks and trust com- 
panies with securities held as collateral 
for loans, because: the fall in market 
prices left no loan margin.” 


R. R. Woolf Congress Chairman 


More than 300 life insurance men and 
women from West Virginia and nearby 
sections of Ohio and Kentucky attended 
the congress, pronounced the most suc- 
cessful one ever held in this vicinity. 
The congress committee, which was 
headed by R. R. Woolf, with the assist- 
ance of H. H. Kidd, W. C. Hall and R. G. 
Turney, had secured the services of a 
fine group of speakers. 

“The Part I Play in Peoples’ Estates” 
was discussed by Charles C. Gilman, 
Boston representative of the National 
Life of Vermont. Ralph G. Engelsman, 
Penn Mutual general agent of New 
York City, took as his subject, “What 
They Want and When They Want it.” 
Perrin H. Lowrey, Mutual Life man- 
ager of Baltimore, discussed “Persistent 
Production,” and Lester O. Schriver, sec- 
retary of the Natonal Association of Life 
Underwriters and general agent for the 
Aetna Life in Peoria, Ill., “Fundamen- 
tals in Life Insurance Selling.” The con- 
cluding address of the meeting, “Why I 
Buy Life Insurance,” was given by A. R. 
Jaqua, associate editor, Diamond Life 
Bulletins. 

The Charleston Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation, which sponsored the West 
Virginia Congress, is headed by W. C. 
Hall. The other officers are: vice- 
president, W. H. Kidd; secretary-treas- 
urer, John Hart, and national executive 
committeeman, Robert G. Turney. 


FINDS APRIL GOOD MONTH 


Phil Works, who has been making a 
good record as agency director of the 
Ralph G. Engelsman Agency of the Penn 
Mutual in New York City, found time in 
April also to write and pay for $180,000 
of personal business. Works is a native 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, where his father 
was at one time superintendent of insur- 
ance. He came to the Engelsman agen- 
cy from Orlando, Fla., where he was a 
general agent for the United Life and 
Accident. 








HAD $1,000,000 INSURANCE 

William Hogge Baker, president of the 
Merritt, Chapman & Scott Corporation 
of New York, one of the largest salvage 
and marine construction firms in the 
country, who died last week, carried $1,- 

N00 of business insurance which was 
Payable to his firm. Mr. Baker was 52 
years of age and the insurance was tak- 
€n out on his life by the company only 
a few years ago. 


McMILLEN CONGRESS TODAY 


Meeting Marks Completion of New 
Quarters at 347 Madison Avenue; 
Banquet Tonight 

To mark the completion of the 
agency’s new office quarters and to pre- 
pare for persistent effort through the 
summer season the Clifford L. McMillen 
Agency of the Northwestern Mutual in 
New York City is holding an all-day 
sales congress today at the Hotel Com- 
modore. The agency now has more than 
100 full-time producers. 

Following the congress those attending 
will join the ladies and other guests in 
an inspection of the agency new offices 
at 347 Madison Avenue, where there will 
be a house-warming. The party will re- 
turn to the Commodore for the banquet. 
Vice-President M. J. Cleary will be one 
of the speakers at this affair. Other 
home office officials will attend the sales 
congress and address the agency during 
the day. A report of the meeting will 
be given in next week’s issue of this 
paper. 








STEVENSON IN BOSTON 
“Balancing Your Sales Budget” was 
the subject discussed by John A. Steven- 
son, vice-president of the Penn Mutual, 
in an address given yesterday before 
the Boston Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion at the Boston City Club. 
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CONSOLIDATED DIVIDEND 


The liquidator of the Consolidated As- 
surance of England announces a second 
dividend of 2s. in the pound, payable on 
May 17. A supplementary dividend of 
1.14d. (2.28 cents) per pound is being 
paid on the same date to life creditors. 
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“Headquarters for 
Salary Savings 
Systems 








The incoln National Life Insurance 
fompany, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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REVOKES A LICENSE 
Superintendent of Insurance George S. 
Van Schaick has revoked the licenses of 
Charles Ginsberg, 280 Broadway, New 
York City. Ginsberg was licensed as a 
general insurance broker and as an agent 
of a life insurance company. 
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New York Life’s Radio Programs 


“Great Personalities of American History” 


Final program of the series. A radio play or drama of episodes 
in the life of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, the great representative 
of human sympathy and human freedom throughout the world. 
This radio drama will deal with Lincoln’s early manhood 
when he was unconsciously being prepared for the historic 
work of his Presidential career. 


The agents of all companies are invited to tune in 
on this, the concluding program of 


the historical series: 


9:30 P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time. .New York .............. (WJZ) 
ie io ™ ” - at | ere (WBZ) 
ee ee ee ee ee ee Springfield ae (WBZA) 
- - sa 9 = ” Pittsburgh ............ (KDKA) 

8:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time....... a (WBAL) 
“ * “ si OY yeah bated ee (WHAM) 
rs si . ey pecie ek eee eee (WGAR) 
™ a ” . ee ee Detroit (WJR) 

8:30 P.M. Central Daylight Saving Time. Chicago .............. (WENR) 

7:30 P.M. Central Standard Time....... ho 3s nosh ekewed (KWK) 
eg ” _ - al Pare “Yee Cedar Rapids, Ia........ (KWCR) 
- = > ” ae ee Omaha-Council Bluffs, Ia.. (KOIL) 
wa = _ - ie ee Meme GOP i.ncckcsas (WREN) 
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Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 


Book Increase His Income and General Effictency 


The Lincoln Na-, 





Facing tional Emancipator 

No suggests that the 

Hazard? agent tell the young 

prospect who _ be- 

cause of his age thinks he is facing no 
hazard, the following facts: 

The risk of the man age 25 living to 
age 30, or the man age 35 living to age 
38 is greater than the risk of the Ameri- 
can soldier in France of being killed. 

The man age 45 stands no more chance 
of living two years than a man did of 
coming out of the Battle of Gettysburg 


alive. 
es ££ 2 
Salesmen have 
been getting past 
Clever and seeking to get 
Approach past office boys and 


secretaries on subter- 
fuges for so many years that many busi- 
ness and professional men are in a bad 
frame of mind toward all who employ 
anything but the frankest sort of ap- 
proach, says Travelers Protection. 

The Travelers organ offers one way 
in which this resentment might be 
wiped out at the start, saying “Why not 
just write in ink on your own business 
card: ‘In the life insurance business and 
proud of it.’ 

“Certainly no business stands higher 
today than life insurance, and life com- 
panies as corporations are right at the 
top in the estimation of the average 
man.” 


* * * 

Vincent B. Coffin, 

The Agent superintendent of 
As An agencies of the Con- 

Example necticut Mutual, of- 


fered considerable 
worthwhile advice for agents in his re- 
cent address before the Baltimore sales 
congress. In his closing remarks, for in- 
stance, he said: 

“The other day I was sitting down at 
my desk and I happened to take out my 
own life insurance policies and I started 
doing some calculating and I have quite 
a few policies of various amounts. I 
found when I got through that at the 
present time I am putting just about 
18% of my income in life insurance and 
the more [ thought about it the happier 
I felt, the more secure I felt. 

“My financial experience has been ex- 
tremely limited but I have owned two 
or three shares of stock but my securi- 
ties really aren’t worth anything worth 
talking about today. And I have, on 
two occasions owned real estate and sold 
it but I can’t feel that I came out very 
well. I had savings bank accounts and 
I don’t know where they are today, just 
about like you; and yet with regard to 
my life insurance I do have that first 
policy and I do have all the others. That 
may be because I am in the business, I 
don’t know. But I do know I get a lot 
of satisfaction out of looking ahead and 
feeling that as time goes on those poli- 
cies will be growing in value and grow- 
ing in value; and when I got through I 
felt that I just wished someone was 
around because I felt sure I could sell 
them. 

“T think that is the best thing you 
can do. Take your own life insurance 


and study the whole thing, why you 
bought it and think now how it is grow- 
ing in value and what it is doing for 
you, and it will help you to sell more 
for yourself.” 

* * * 


A reply which will 


Answering go a long way to- 
“Hard Times” ward defeating the 
Objection “Hard Times” argu- 


ment, offered by 
many prospects these days, has been 
suggested by J. M. Seay, Jr., of the 
Service Life. He usually says to pros- 
pects: 

“It is true that times are a bit dif- 
ferent from what we have experienced 
in the past, but we are here and we 
must make the best of them. Since 
times are so tight, don’t you think that 
it would be considerably easier to pay 
out a little money now than to pay out 
a larger sum if the worst should come? 
And wouldn’t the family be more able 
to take care of themselves when times 
are good in your absence than they 
would in strenuous times like these with- 
out your much needed support? 

“When times are good, our friends are 
willing and able to help us out of our 
troubles, but in times like we have now, 
we find our very best friends unable and 
unwilling to lend a helping hand. Under 
those conditions, it is best to be in a 
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position to demand the aid and as- 
sistance of some one who is able and 
willing.” 


* = @ 
A study by the Fi- 
Ten delity Mutual of 
Occupations twenty-four occupa- 
Gain tional classifications 


of applicants for 
amounts less than $10,000 in April shows 
ten groups gained over March in per- 
centage of the total applications made. 
They were salesmen, students, teachers, 
doctors, druggists and dentists, farmers, 
lawyers, domestics, clergymen, municipal, 
state or federal employes and artists and 
designers. 

In the “$10,000 and over” classification 
gains were registered among proprie- 
tors, doctors, druggists and dentists, 
bankers and brokers, engineers, archi- 
tects and contractors, writers, editors, and 
publishers, and among artists and de- 
signers. 

The biggest percentages of the total 
number of applications in the “less than 
$10,000” group were registered in the 
clerical occupations including stenograph- 
ers, in salesmen and in managers and 
superintendents. 

The list in the “$10,000 and over” group 
was headed by proprietors, who tied for 
first place with managers and super- 
intendents, followed by executives and 
doctors, dentists and druggists. 





PRUDENTIAL GROUP POLICY 


The Prudential has written a group 
policy covering 240 employes of the IIli- 
nois Southeastern Telephone Co., the II- 
linois Consolidated Telephone Co. and 
associated companies. The policy in- 
volves a total of $312,200 protection. 
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The FAMILY INCOME 
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Boston, Massachusetts 


Write for booklet show- 
ing the distinctive feature 
of the New England 
Mutual Family Income 
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REAL ESTATE POLICY VOID 


Seller of Florida Land Included Provision 
For Transfer at Death; Not Licensed 
To Transact Insurance 

A real estate company which endeay- 
ored to sell property with a life insur- 
ance proposition, underwriting the coy- 
erage itself although it had no insur- 
ance license, has been held to be doing 
an illegal thing, in the case of Barna y. 
Clifford Country Estates, Inc., which was 
tried before the City Court of New York 
County recently. 

Some Florida land was sold to the 
plaintiff with a provision in the contract 
that in case the plaintiff died before pay- 
ing all the instalments, a deed would 
convey the property to his executors or 
administrators. This transaction took 
place in 1925, and was again ratified in 
1927. Later Barna sued for the return 
of $2,579 which had been paid. 

Justice Noonan ruled that such agree- 
ments are illegal and void, since they 
constitute contracts of insurance writ- 
ten by unauthorized persons. The com- 
pany was ordered to return the instal- 
ments paid. 

The provision in the agreement ran: 
“Provided all of the payments of prin- 
cipal and interest due hereunder and 
taxes and assessments that may become 
due from time to time shall have been 
promptly made and paid by the purchas- 
er when due, as required herein, for a 
period of not less than five years—should 
the purchaser die, then, upon due proof 
of death of the purchaser hereunder, his 
executors or administrators shall be en- 
titled to receive upon the full surrender 
and cancelation and release of this con- 
tract and the transfer and delivery of 
every certificate of deposit issued to him 
for payments made hereunder, a full 
covenant and warranty deed conveying 
the fee simple title to the premises free 
from all incumbrances, excepting from 
such taxes and assessments herein agreed 
to be paid by the purchaser.” 





FLORIDA 1931 BUSINESS 


$706,725,508 in Force at End of Year, 
Commissioner W. V. Knott Reports; 
New Insurance $185,172,254 

Life insurance in force in Florida at 
the end of last year was $706,725,508, ac- 
cording to the preliminary report of W. 
V. Knott, state treasurer and insurance 
commissioner. 

New business written and renewals in 
1931 totaled $185,172,254, while terminated 
policies aggregated $189,675,945 in face 
amount. 

Net life insurance losses paid by the 
companies during the year were $8,978- 


974; net premiums received amounted to 
$23,975,922. 








More than 150 members of the Okla- 
homa_ Life Underwriters Association 
turned out at the latest meeting to heat 
Jack Neil, agency director of the Se 
board Life, discuss selling plans for 1932 
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insurance to the individual policyholder and to 
the group of policyholders. So, we represent 
this great institution of life insurance through 
our respective companies, it is our duty an 
obligation to do everything we can to help see 
that the public interest is protected in this very 
important respect. 

The present calls for a concentrated effort on 
the part of everyone to re-inspire confidence, to 
display courage to impress upon our own people 
and our own policyholders the necessity of em- 
phasizing to our Governments—local, state and 
Federal—the necessity of reducing the expenses 
of Government, thereby reducing the cost of 
taxation so not only the life insurance business 
but all businesses, may have a proper chance 
to develop and express itself. Times will get 
better as we gain this necessary confidence. 

What He Sees For the Future 

One of these days I believe you will see that 
the companies will recognize the fact that it 
is not only necessary for them to advertise 
themselves individually, but that they will band 
together in the same spirit of co-operation which 
they display in so many other directions and 
will advertise to inform the public as to life 
insurance, not for the purpose of obtaining new 
business or new agents but to keep the mil- 
lions of policyholders informed as to what is 
going on, the necessity of preserving their 
health, of repaying their loans and of conserv- 
ing the existing policies and to keep them in- 
formed as to excessive taxation which is placed 
upon the savings of these millions of policy- 
holders through taxation by Government. 

I believe that the educational facilities not 
only of the companies but through the vari 
ous colleges and universities and finally the 
American College of Life Underwriters, will 
grow so that you will eventually find almost 
every man engaged in the Life Insurance busi- 
ness will be a well-trained life insurance man, 
who understands the character and principles 
of the business and who will apply it in the 
proper manner and not try to set his own pet 
plans and theories above the plan which 
strengthens the whole structure of the institu- 
tion, 

You will find that the companies will recog- 
nize that it is better to have fewer policy forms. 
Then the policyholders will understand them all 
rather than having such a multitude that no- 
body understands any save perhaps three or 
four cardinal forms; after all is said and done 
that is quite enough. And I hope, finally, that 
you find that the spirit of friendship and co- 
operation which exists today and has been grow- 
ing steadily for many years past and that it 
will continue to grow and strengthen to the 
end that we may all engage in this business, 
respect our great companies with the utmost af- 
fection and loyalty, and, in respecting them, bet- 
ter respect the institution of which they are 
a part. 

The life insurance business is a public insti- 
tution for the benefit of the public, privately run 
and controlled and we, as the people that are 
serving it, must see that the public interest is 
always put above the selfish interest and that 
we will do everything in our power individually 
and collectively to live up to the responsibility 
which we assure when we become connected 
with and part of this great institution. 

Again, Mr. President, I thank you for the 
honor which you have shown me. Any work 
which I have been engaged in with you and 
many others of my friends has been done be- 
cause I believe that we are doing a great work 
for our country and I believe it can only be 
carried on in the spirit of friendship and co- 
operation which life insurance means. 

{ am_ particularly impressed with the younger 
generation that is coming into the business an 
the younger men who have taken their places 
as general agents and managers during the last 
few years. Most of them are men of great 
ability and when these clouds of depression clear 
away you will find our business under their 
leadership going forward to greater heights tham 
ever before and I am sure that we will all be 
glad to have played a part in putting into’ their 
hands the character and reputation not only of 
these associations which we sponsor but the 
reputation and character of the business for 
which we work. 


DEFINES POLICY RIGHTS 








Insured Entitled to Disability Payments 
Although Policy Was Otherwise 
Property of Benefiiciary 
Giving away “all rights” under a life 
insurance policy does not deprive the in- 
sured of disability payments, the Court 
of Appeals of New York State ruled last 
week. Some time after the insured had 
given away the policy he was adjudged 
competent, and his family endeavored 
to recover the policy, without success. 
But it was held that failure to recover 
the policy did not prevent receipt of the 
disability payments. The case was that 
of Margaret L. Donahue, as committee 
of the property of Peter Donahue v. 

New York Life. 

Donahue in 1926 changed the bene- 
Clary in a life policy for $13,000 to 
Helen R. Maloney instead of to his es- 
tate. In 1928 he was adjudged incom- 
Petent. Margaret Donahue sued to re- 
ae the policy from Helen Maloney 
but the court held that all rights in the 
policy had been given and could not be 
taken back. 

Some time after the settling of this 
suit Peter Donahue became eligible for 





Annuities Originated As Means to 
Evade Church Laws Against Usury 


While hunting for ideas to use in the 
presentation of annuity sales talks, the 
editors of the Union Central Bulletin 
went back into the history of the form, 
and found how the church laws against 
usury were responsible for the creation 
of such payments. Dr. Heinrich Braun 
in his German book “History of Life 
Insurance and Life Insurance Technique” 
relates the story, and the Bulletin para- 
phrases it thus: 

Imagine yourself a Florentine of 1550, 
with the equivalent of $10,000 in your 
pocket. Imagine, too, that you want to 
retire and are seeking a plan whereby 
you can achieve this ambition. 

The first thing, naturally, is to look 
about for some investment that will pro- 
vide income for necessities for the bal- 
ance of your life. Immediately you find 
yourself at an impasse. Church laws pro- 
hibit interest. Any form of lending which 
yields a profit to the lender is usury. 
Money is not allowed to work for its 
master. It is a medium of exchange; 
investment for profit is a crime. Hoard- 
ing is the only way to keep capital in- 
tact for retirement purposes.’ What is 
left for you to do, since investment for 
interest is a sin, considered “the chiefest 
cause of the greatest misery in the 
land ?” 

Thousands were faced with exactly 
that problem and the same seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles in the Sixteenth 
Century. Retirement could only be se- 
cure if one had a huge fortune and had 
no fear of exhausting the principal dur- 
ing his lifetime. 

Establishing Legality 

Those were days of action, however, 
and men found ways to get their wishes 
fulfilled. It took much brain-cudgeling, 
but the idea of annuities gradually took 
form. The next step was to establish 
the legality of annuities. In 1554, Dr. 
Thomas Wilson, defending annuities 
against claims that they broke church 
laws, wrote: 

“A corporation taketh a 100£ of a man 
to give him 8 in the 100£ during his 
life, without restitution of the principall. 
It is no usurie, for that there is no lend- 
ing, but a sale forever of so much rent 
for so much monie. Likewise it is, if a 
private man hath a thousand pounds lie- 
ing by him, and demandeth for his life 
and his wife’s life, a 100£ by the yeere, 
and never demand the principall. It is a 
bargaine and sale, and no usurie, for that 
the principall i is not to be restored againe 
et anie time. And therefore no lending 
can be pre-supposed.” 

Traffic in annuities was a rushing busi- 
ness in Holland almost as soon as they 
were introduced. Annuities were bought 
and sold with great frequency. 
would take his savings and buy an an- 
nuity. After a vear or two he might de- 
cide to open a little shop since an active 
life had made retirement boresome. But 


Hans . 


his only money was the periodical an- 
nuity payment. Where could he obtain 
capital for his new venture ? 

His cobbler is past middle age and 
has accumulated a modest amount of 
wealth. So Hans goes to the cobbler 
and offers to sell all rights to his an- 
nuity for a lump sum. The annuity pay- 
ments will then be made to the cob- 
bler, and Hans has the money to open 
his shop. 

Death Frequently Unreported 

Frequently these annuities changed 
hands many times, being paid in succes- 
sion to a number of different persons. 
Naturally the original annuitant for 
whose life the annuity was payable, 
sometimes was lost track of in the chain 
of annuitants. Often he died and the 
person then collecting the annuity neg- 
lected to inform the company naying the 
annuity. In fact this practice became so 
common, and worked such financial dam- 
age to annuity companies, that the Sec- 
retary of Finance ruled that persons in- 
forming on those receiving annuity pay- 
ments originally granted to persons since 
deceased, would receive the amount of 
the annuity in question for two years as 
a reward, 

When annuities were first issued, the 
age of the annuitant was considered un- 
important. Violent deaths were so com- 
mon and public health so deplorable that 
nearly everyone died at a comparatively 
early age according to present day stand- 
ards. Early annuity rates were the same 
at all ages. An annuity on one life 
amounted to 16 2-3% of the premium an- 
nually for life. Annuities on two lives, 
joint and survivorship, netted 12'%4% an- 
nually on the original payment. 

First Tables 

The first actuarial computation for an- 
nuity payments to come into prominence 
was the table developed by Edmund Hal- 
ley, of comet fame, in the Eighteenth 
Century. But Halley’s annuity table was 
far less accurate than his prognostica- 
tions about the comet’s appearance. His 
table assumed that in a group of 86 per- 
sons, one dies each year. Of course, the 
entire group theoretically would be dead 
no later than age 86. Consequently pre- 
miums calculated on this basis were far 
too low. 

The first organization to issue annui- 
ties in America was founded in 1809. Its 
lengthy name was “The Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurance on Lives and 
Granting Annuities.” 

“Fhe investment situation today in 
some respects may be compared with the 
example of the Florentine. He was not 
permitted to invest for interest return, 
while today’s investor finds it extremely 
difficult to invest his funds safely to 
yield a satisfactory income. The annuity 
solved the problem in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury; it is solving it again today,” re- 
marks the Bulletin. 





FULL PREMIUM REQUIRED 

Where the first quarterly premium on 
a policy was only partly paid and there 
was no delivery of the policy to the in- 
sured the policy was not in force, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, 
has held in Curtis v. Prudential, 55 F 
(2nd) 97. The local agent had agreed 
that the premium could be paid weekly, 
and the beneficiary had begun making 
weekly payments. The agent was not 
authorized to deliver the policy until full 
payment of the first premium was made 
and the court held that notice of the 


*premium due for the second quarter was 


not a waiver of the condition that the 
first full premium be paid. 





disability payments. It was contended 
that the disposition of the previous case 
would prevent Donahue from receiving 
the disability payments, but the Court 
of Appeals ruled that right to such 
claims was separate from the other prop- 
erty rights, under the form of the policy. 


H. BAGGETT WITH COL. BUTTON 


Howard M. Baggett, formerly assistant 
to the general manager of agencies of 
the Equitable Life of the District of Co- 
lumbia, has been appointed assistant to 
Colonel Joseph Button, president of the 
Union Life of Richmond, and has just 
entered upon his new duties. Mr. Bag- 
gett, a native of Alexandria, Va., is a 
graduate of George Washington Univer- 
sity. For a time after finishing college 
he did newspaper work in Washington 
on the Evening Star. Several months 
ago he married Miss Marguerite Rolfe, a 
Richmond girl. 





GETS INDIANAPOLIS DISTRICT 

E. E. Eastwood has been placed in 
charge of the Indianapolis district of the 
Western & Southern Life, with offices 
in the Merchants Bank Building. Mr. 
Eastwood was formerly located in Cin- 
cinnati. 
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SPRING TONIC . 


mands a financial tonic. 
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Rate Life, 


a century of fair dealing. 
Send for booklet 
“The Company Back of the 


Contract” 
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Economic spring fever de- 
Field 
workers have such a tonic in 
the “Income for Life” policy 
Fidelity. 
Men with impaired estates are 
turning to “Income for Life” 
to make their future secure. 


This is a tonic for Fidelity 
agents, too. Other tools in their 
complete sales kit include Low 
Family Income, 
Disability benefits — both in- 
come and waiver of premium 
—and Accidental Death Bene- 
fits. They are backed by con- 
tracts based on more than half 
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Chica go 
A Good Place to Live 
A Good Place to Work 


Chicago inspires an 
intense loyalty among 
her people. The 
Illinois Life is but 
one of many organi- 
zations proud to be 


a Chicago booster. 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
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+ CHICAGO + 
Illinois Life Building 
1212 Lake Shore Drive 
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CHANGING PRODUCTION 
STANDARDS 

Gradually the production forces of in- 
surance are seeing the wisdom of ad- 
justing themselves to the new condi- 
tions brought about by the prolonged de- 
flation period. A greater appreciation is 
now being shown in the fact that big 
increases in business made during the 
abnormal years of 1928-30 should not be 
held up as the mark to equal or exceed 
this year or in the next few years to 
come. In other words, it is a fallacy to 
use such production records as a crite- 
1932 volume. 

Home office production men to whom 
those “on the firing line” look for stim- 
ulation will be facing the present situa- 
tion constructively if, in arranging 
quotas for the coming months, they will 
take into consideration the factor of de- 
creased purchasing power of the insur- 
Setting up quotas too high 


rion in measuring 


ing public. 
to be reached will have the effect of 
causing discouragement and gloom if the 
desired goal is not attained. Whereas 
with reasonable quotas which producers 
can and will exceed the field morale will 
be increased and a better spirit will be 
manifest all around. 


STANDING BACK OF VALUES 

The part that the stock fire insurance 
companies of the country have had in 
maintaining national economic stability 
by courageously standing back of prop- 
erty values in the face of uncertain con- 
ditions and adverse trends was dis- 
cussed by C. W. Bailey yesterday be- 
fore the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers in his address as president. He 
said: 

In having been able fully to live up 
to this honorable tradition of our busi- 
ness we of the present generation of 
American fire underwriters should find 
fresh assurance of our ability to with- 
stand the worst strokes of fortune and 
to maintain our function of providing 
one of the recognized foundation stones 
of the entire national economy. To me 
this is a glorious record. It more than 
justifies the claims we have made as to 
the fundamental soundness of our 
method of operation and literally proves 
the oft-repeated statement that stock 
fire insurance does really ‘stand as the 
basis of credit for our commercial and 
industrial life today. The credit struc- 
ture of the business world has been built 
around such insurance. Without its uni- 
versal and democratic application to all 
alike, for a pre-determined price—no 
more, no less—modern business could 
not be conducted on a credit basis. 

Drawing upon his long experience in 
the business Mr. Bailey expressed the 
opinion that stock fire insurance com- 
panies having stood the test of periods 


of depression in the past will meet the 
present one with credit. On this sub- 
ject he said: 

These are days of confusion and un- 
certainty, and we are unavoidably trou- 
bled by many perplexing problems. But 
let us not forget for a moment that such 
days always pass and that a solution for 
such problems is always found. The 
American people are being sorely tried; 
but, if past experience is any guide, there 
is nothing really desperate or hopeless in 
its situation. Periods of readjustment, 
like that through which we are now 
passing, clearly show to corporations 
and the individuals charged with their 
management, that not only do ethical 
practice, fair dealing, and constructive 
work, receive their just reward, but also 
that corporations and their managers are 
answerable for acts which only expedien- 
cy can partially justify. At no time has 
there been greater need for those in the 
fire insurance business, recognizing that 
the interest of the insuring public is 
paramount, and conscious that the first 
responsibility of management in busi- 
ness is to make a profit, to hold fast to 
those old-fashioned and homely princi- 
ples of strict personal and corporate 
honesty. The pressure to deviate here 
and there from this principle is great. 
In times of financial stress, special ad- 
vantage is sought by many, and only 
stern resolution will enable our members 
to win through to brighter times with 
their escutcheons unsullied, and _ public 
faith in our institutions undiminished. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANS 


Dodge Tells of Movement to Join Com- 
panies and Agents in Huge 
Advertising Campaign 
New plans are being prepared for ad- 
vertising the insurance business upon a 
national scale by stock companies and 
agents Albert Dodge of Buffalo told the 
convention Tuesday. This would be 
more comprehensive than the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ campaign 
in that it would have the support, finan- 
cial and otherwise, of fire and casualty 

companies and local agents. 

This campaign to educate the public on 
stock company insurance advantages 
would be tied up closely with local 
agents’ advertising. The subjects of 
safety and rates would be among those 
featured in the educational movement. 
Mr. Dodge said the charge per agent 
would be very small as many thousands 
of producers would be participating in 
addition to the companies. 


Limits Lawson’s Authority 

It has been decided by Circuit Court 
Judge Hudson, Kanawha County, West 
Virginia, in the matter of State Auditor 
Lawson’s authority over rating matters 
that while it provides for supervision and 
examination of casualty companies it 
does not extend to such a situation as 
arose a month ago when Lawson threat- 
ened to revoke the licenses of thirty- 
seven companies if old automobile lia- 
bility rates were disregarded and new 
ones went into effect. 

The court refused to dissolve a tem- 


The Human Side of Insurance 


ARMAND SOMMER 





Armand Sommer, Home Indemnity ac- 
cident and health manager, resigned this 
week to take up new agency department 
duties in the Continental Casualty home 
office. Mr. Sommer left for Chicago on 
Monday. He has made himself popular 
with the accident and health fraternity 
in New York. The author of a manual 
on these lines, Mr. Sommer is also a 
vice-president of the Accident & Health 
Managers’ Association and chairman of 
the program committee for its June con- 
vention in Chicago. 

* * 

Justin Peters of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire, was elected to the board of 
directors of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce representing the depart- 
ment of insurance at the annual meet- 
ing of the national chamber held in San 
Francisco last week. Mr. Peters is well 
known in the mutual insurance world, 
having served at one time as the presi- 
dent of the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, and having also 
acted as president of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual Insurance Compa- 
nies. He is a director of the Lumber 
Mutual Fire of Boston, the National Mu- 
tual Underwriters of Washington, D. C., 
and Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire. Mr. Peters was supported in his 
campaign by numerous stock fire com- 
pany organizations. He succeeds Charles 
W. Gold, president of the Pilot Life of 
Greensboro, N. C. 

* x 

Daniel J. Coakley, supreme commander 
of The Maccabees, was given a birthday 
testimonial of new business on May 12 
from the New York agency of The Mac- 
cabees, headed by M. E. O’Brien, which 
came as considerable of a surprise to 
him. Just as he was concluding a brief 
visit to the New York office a package 
of applications was handed to him which 
proved to contain $191,000 of paid-for 
business, the result of three days’ effort. 
Mr. O’Brien’s staff expects to reach the 
$5,000,000 paid-for production mark by 
the close of the year. 

* * 
MRS. N. D. STERLING DEAD 

The sad news became known this week 
that Mrs. Nelson D. Sterling, talented 
wife of the National Union Indemnity 
vice-president, had died in her sleep on 
Monday at the Sterling home in Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia. 





porary injunction now in effect against 
Lawson resiraining him from revoking 
these licenses. The claim of the com- 
panies. led by Aetna Casualty & Surety, 
was that the increased rates in West 
Virginia, averaging 21.5%, were neces- 


sary. 





WALTER J. CHASE 





Walter J. Chase, newly appointed gen- 
eral chairman of the convention of the 
National Association of Insurance Agents 
in Philadelphia in September and one of 
the leading agents of the Quaker City, 
has been active for years in insurance 
organization work. He was one of those 
who aided in reorganizing the Philadel- 
phia local board several years ago, has 
served on the agents’ committee nego- 
tiating with the Eastern Underwriters 
Association and for twelve years has been 
a member of the executive committee of 
the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation. He started his insurance car- 
eer thirty-three years ago as a special 
agent in eastern Pennsylvania. He trav- 
eled for ten years with the Liverpool & 
London & Globe and then went to Phil- 
adelphia as a partner of Chase & Bates, 
managers of the L. & L. & G. In 1912 
he joined Henry W. Brown as a partner 


of Chase & Bates, managers of the L. & 


.. & G. In 1912 he joined Henry W. 
Brown & Co. and Brown, Crosby & Co., 
with which he is still connected. 
ee 
Lewis Madison, formerly assistant sec- 
retary of the Petersburg Fire, has been 
made secretary and manager, succeeding 
Robert W. Prichard, Jr. Mr. Prichard, 
who was also vice- -president, retains this 
office. He has been in failing health for 
the past year or two. Mr. Madison is 
rounding out twenty-one years of con- 
tinuous service with the Petersburg. 
. ae 


James A. Beha, National Bureau gen- 
eral manager, will address the Hartford 
convention June 7 of the American As- 
sociation of Insurance General Agents. 
Mr. Beha was also on the program last 
week of the South Carolina Association 
of Insurance Agents and in his regret- 
table absence J. J. Hall of the Bureau 
staff read the address which, amon? 
other things, referred to a 1931 autome- 
bile liability loss country-wide by stoc 
companies of over $15,500,000 and $23.- 
000.000 loss on workmen’s compensatior 
business. This address will be reviewed 
next week. 

* * * 

Charles F. Williams, president of the 
Western and Southern Life, accompanied 
by Mrs. Williams, spent a day or two 11 
Richmond last week. They were the 
guests of Colonel and Mrs. Joseph But- 
ton. Colonel Button, for many years 
Virginia commissioner, is now president 


of the Union Life of Richmond. 
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Italy’s Largest Co. 100 Years Old 


The internationally known Assicura- 
zioni Generali of Trieste, Italy’s largest 
insurance company, is 100 years old this 
month. The event was celebrated at the 


head office. Premier Mussolini attended. 
* * * ; 


Pascoe Rutter Comments on 
American Scene 


F. W. Pascoe Rutter, governor and 
chairman of the London & Lancashire, 
may always be counted upon to make 
some interesting comments on American 
affairs at the annual meeting of that 
company and he did not disappoint in 
this respect at the recent seventieth an- 
nual meeting of the company held in 
London. After commenting on world af- 
fairs Mr. Pascoe Rutter had this to say 
about the American investment situa- 
tion: 

U. S. Investment Policy 

“It will probably interest you to learn, 
as, indeed, you may have assumed, that 
the investment policy pursued by Amer- 
ican companies has been much more 
elastic than ours. Many of them antici- 
pated continuous unchecked financial 
prosperity by putting a very large pro- 
portion of their holdings in Ordinary and 
Preferred stocks; that is to say, invest- 
ments which are most liable to fluctua- 
tion, but which, when things look rosy, 
greatly increase in value. It is on record 
that, taking 100 large American compa- 
nies transacting fire and marine insur- 
ance business in the United States in 
1930, while 38% of their investments 
were in bonds, no less than 35% were in 
Preferred and Ordinary stocks, mainly 
the latter. 

“This policy, pursued for many years 
past, undoubtedly paid the American 
companies, because of the large accre- 
tions in capital values. During the past 
two or three years, however, they have 
met the reverse, and the very scrious de- 
Preciation in all stocks in America from 
the beginning of 1929 has more than 
wiped out the paper profit which had 
been apparent, but not realized, three 
years ago. 

Depreciation of American Securities 

“You will therefore be relieved to 
know that, even in prosperous times, we 
have consistently pursued a policy of 
caution, and that, consequently, we have 
not suffered from investments in Ordi- 
nary stocks during the anxious industrial 
Period through which the United States 
has been passing. Nevertheless, the 
whole of the depreciation which we are 
writing off, and even more, does come 
from the United States, and applies al- 
most exclusively to what were regarded 
as ‘gilt-edged’ securities. Nine months 
ago our books showed quite a consider- 
able appreciation in our American hold- 
ings, but soon afterwards the continued 
disintegrating operation of the Amer- 
ican depression at last hit the first-class 
bond market, and threw the balance vio- 
lently in the opposite direction. At the 
Present moment, while the figures of our 
total investments are quite satisfactory. 

















America shows a not unimportant de- 
preciation. 

“I may perhaps further explain that 
this fall in values has been largely due 
to the serious decline in the Preference 
stocks, and even the Bonds, of railroads. 
Just as in this country railways are hard 
put to it, so in America the whole rail- 
road system has been damaged by the 
two pulverizing causes of bad trade and 
the onward march of the motor-car and 
motor traction. 

The Dollar Exchange 

“There remains the very important 
question of the dollar, which now stands 
at 3.67 to the £ in the United States and 
4.11 in Canada. Automatically, when we 
abandoned the gold standard, the value 
of these investments in America appre- 
ciated correspondingly—that is to say, 
compared with the reduced value of the 
pound. I should therefore explain to 
you—and I will do so quite frankly—the 
manner in which we are treating it at 
present. Excepting only the marine 
business, to which I have referred, we 
have, as regards the rest of our opera- 
tions—premiums, losses, and expenses— 
left the dollar at the old normal rate of 
4.85. 

“When, therefore, we came to value 
our total Stock Exchange investments as 
at December 31, we did so at the then 
current rates of exchange except in the 
case of the United States and Canada, 
where we continued to leave the dollar 
as it stood unaltered. In this matter we 
have acted in accordance with precedent. 
We had the same circumstances to deal 
with in the years 1919 to 1921, when the 
dollar in its relation to our pound had 
appreciated just as it did six months 
ago. 
ee While some day there may be an ap- 
proach to our return to the gold stand- 
ard, at present, and probably for a long 
time ahead, that would be quite contrary 
to the interests of our country’s trade 


recuperation. In any case the whole fu- . 


ture is so problematical that I should not 
advocate our acting upon any other than 
the conservative lines which the direc- 
tors have adopted. 

“Before I leave this Transatlantic 
question I might refer to a psychological 
difference in making a comparison be- 
tween this country and the United 
States, a difference which has an impor- 
tant bearing upon the results of our op- 
erations under what seem to be almost 
identical conditions. -s 

“Both the United States and Great 
Britain have been suffering, and yet, on 
the one hand, the insurance experience 
in this country, that is to say, the inci- 
dence of fire loss, has been quite satis- 
factory from an insurance point of view. 
In the United States it has been the 
.exact reverse—even private dwelling 
houses, especially when mortgaged, suf- 
fering from the prevalent mortality. 


Window Cleaners Mutiny 
The story of how the Hartford win- 
dow washers mutinied at the time the 
Travelers tower was completed and re- 
fused to wash the top three stories has 
just come out, in an interview the Hart- 
ford Courant had with Morris Apter, 


head of the window washing company. 
The tower was the first skyscraper in 
Hartford and the men were not used to 
washing windows on high buildings. They 
became excited about the prospect and 
when the top three floors were reached 
they just refused to go outside. 

Apter harranguing them, pointing out 
that it was no different from any of the 
lower floors they had done. Just a lit- 
tle higher up, yes, but there were fewer 
windows to clean. But the cleaners were 
stubborn, and refused to try. So Apter 
and his foreman put on their safety belts 
and climbed outside on the twenty-fourth 
floor, hooked up the safety belts and 
went to work. With ease they finished 
the three floors and thus convinced the 
others that there was no terror in the 
Travelers Tower. There has been no 
trouble on that score since. 

* ok * 


“Something to Remember You By 


Several years ago an automobile f- 
nance company and the claim manager of 
a fire insurance company who carried 
the conversion coverage arranged to fur- 
nish complete information to various po- 
lice departments regarding disappearing 
car owners and by this method a num- 
ber of recoveries were effected, or un- 
paid balances collected. 


The following amusing incident is re- 


lated. It is customary for detectives to 
go over periodically all unserved war- 
rants or data on persons to be appre- 
hended. Two detectives in a town where 
a local broadcasting studio is located, 
for want of something to do, were going 
over this data on a Sunday evening while 
listening to the radio. There was an an- 
nouncement that Mr. —— will sing, “Oh. 
give me something to remember you by.” 

“Say Bill,” said one of the detectives 
to his partner, “we have a summons for 
that bird; just look; ran away with his 
auto and did not pay the finance com- 
pany. Find it? Good; let’s go to the 
studio and ‘give him something’.” 

Arriving at the studio, they inquired 
for their man and when he appeared 
and identified himself, the detectives 
said: 

“You were singing, ‘Give me some- 
thing to remember you by.’ Well, here 
is a summons for making off with your 
auto without paying for it. Just come 
along with us, we'll also give you a nice 
auto ride without charge and a free room 
for the night. Tomorrow, the judge will 
also ‘give you something to remember 
him by’.” 

The next morning, in court, the singer 
pleaded forgetfulness, made good the un- 
paid charges and another conversion 
claim was “marked off” by the fire in- 
surance company. 

* * x 


New British Fire Tender Efficient 


For Car Fires 


An entirely new tyne of fire tender has 
been delivered to Redcar Corporation, 
England. This machine has a special 
kind of body with the Lux equipment 
mounted on a Centaur chassis. It ac- 
commodates six men. The tender has 
been built to the order of John Kerr & 
Co., fire protection engineers, Manches- 
ter. 

The object of the tender is to enable 
an adequate supply of carbon dioxide, 
compressed as a liquid and carried in 
cylinders, to be taken to a fire in quick 
time.. It is intended primarily to deal 
with fires that can be handled by first- 
aid appliances, such as automobile fires 
and gas or electric fires. Each of 
eight cylinders will liberate between 450 
and 500 cubic feet of gas, and each of 
six other cylinders 110 to 120 cubic feet 
of gas. 

The advantage of this form of equip- 
ment lies in the fact that CO2 causes no 
damage to delicate machinery; it is a 
non-conductor, and any damage incurred 
is confined to that caused by the actual 
fire, there being no mess to clear un 
afterwards. This appliance is the first 
of its kind to be built in the British 
Empire. 

The body is of the coachbuilt saloon 
type, accommodating the crew under 
cover. A center gangway leads to the 
rear, where doors open out fully, lock- 





ing automatically in that position. A 
40-ft. extension ladder is mounted on the 
body, and high-pressure hoses of 250 ft. 
and 150 ft.—the operation of the reels is 
a one-man job—are provided to conduct 
the gas to the seat of the fire. Fitted 
to the swing-arm at the rear of the body 
is a searchlight, which will operate in 
any given direction. 
ee 


Credit Report on a “Salesman” 

An indemnity company recently re- 
ceived an application for an automobile 
liability policy, the applicant giving his 
occupation as a salesman. The under- 
writer questioned the agent as to the 
nature of the goods being sold and a 
reply was received stating “novelties.” 
Not satisfied with this a credit report 
was requested and the following was re- 
ceived: 

“Your assured uses this car for haul- 
ing most anything that is to be hauled. 
He carries coal, hauls fish and wood but 
mostly fish from the boat-landings or 
piers to a small store in the heart of 
the negro section. He also endeavors to 
earn a little money by writing the num- 
bers which is a favorite gamble with the 
colored here. The car is kept on an open 
lot at nights and is generally in poor 
condition. 

“There is no knowledge of any acci- 
dents. It is not driven by anyone but 
your assured and while he enjoys his 
glass of gin there is no knowledge of 
his having driven while intoxicated. Your 
assured lives with his wife in a small 
alley or place right in the heart of the 
colored section. It is only fairly respec- 
table for the colored. His associates are 
not of the higher type of negro and tend 
to the irresponsible or disorderly kind. 
He has only one arm which is the right.” 

This is but one of the many instances 
emphasizing the necessity for the closest 
care and scrutiny in underwriting casual- 
ty lines, especially under present condi- 
tions. 

* * ® 


A Gold Brick Which Proved 
Valuable 

Some years ago.an executive of a New 
York fire insurance company which was 
absorbed decided to enter the local 
agency field in his home city. The ven- 
ture proved a success. The office is lo- 
cated in a four-story brick building, oc- 
cupying the entire second floor, with 
modern fittings and every facility for the 
efficient handling of the business. A 
successful building and loan association 
is also operated, 

It is here that a veteran field man 
found his old time friend, the former 
executive, recently. The meeting was 
a happy one and during the talk that 
followed the field man remarked: 

“Fine office you have and one of the 
best locations in town. Must be doing a 
big business to pay the rent.” 

“Don’t pay rent,” was the reply. “This 
is my building. I own it, free and clear 
Let me tell you about it. When I was 
traveling for the old company I made a 
trip through the West where I was in- 
duced to buy some “gold mine” stock. 
Several others in the Chicago branch 
did likewise. I did not pay much atten- 
tion to it and later on figured I had 
been a sucker. Some years later I re- 
ceived an offer from a Chicago broker- 
age house that staggered me. I investi- 
gated and finally received an offer of 
$33,000 for my holdings and you bet I 
accepted and was told to forward the 
stock, draft attached. 

“T took the stock to the bank where 
I had my account and seeing the presi- 
dent said. ‘I would like to borrow $5,000 
on this” He looked at it, smiled and said, 
‘Charlie, how did you come to buy such 
trash—I thought you had more sense 
Why don’t you consult me before you 
throw your money away? This is no 
good and we can’t lend you a cent on it.’ 
‘All right, old man. just wanted to set a 
line on your judgment. Just send this to 
this bank (showing him the letter with 
draft attached), and put it to my ac- 
count when it is honored and returned.’ 
‘Well, I'll be d——,’ was the banker's 
comment, and that is how I was able to 
erect this building.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE 





Christensen and Hall 
America Fore V.-Ps. 

LAMAR HILL ALSO PROMOTED 

J. S. King, R. F. Rieder and LeRoy T. 


Brown Are Advanced to Assistant 
Secretaries 





Frank A. Christensen, brilliant young 
executive officer of the America Fore 
companies, whose election as vice-presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Casualty was re- 
corded in these columns last week, has 
also been elected a vice-president of the 
fire companies in the group. For some 
time he has held the post of secretary. 
Lamar Hill, vice- president and counsel 
for the fire companies, has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president and general 
counsel, and J. S. King, R. F. Rieder and 
LeRoy T. Brown who have been agency 
superintendents have been promoted to 
assistant secretaries. 

Vernon Hall, secretary in charge of 
the loss department of the fire compa- 
nies, was elected vice-president and will 
continue in charge of claims. 

Careers of Promoted Officers 

Mr. Christensen has been with the fire 
insurance companies since 1921 and has 
been an officer for seven years. In that 
time he has had charge of many depart- 
ments of the organization and although 
still in his thirties, has a wealth of ex- 
perience in the insurance business and a 
host of friends throughout the field. 

Mr. Hill, who has been with the com- 
panies for ten years, was special assist- 
ant attorney general of Georgia and dur- 
ing the war was adjutant general of the 
Rist Division of the A. E. F. in France 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, which 
rank he still holds in the reserves. After 
the war he served as Special Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States 
and engaged in general law practice in 
New York. 

Mr. Hall has been with the Continen- 
tal since January 1, 1909, when he was 
appointed an inspector. Two years later 
he. became special agent for Georgia, with 
headquarters at Atlanta. On April 1, 
1921, he was appointed general adjuster 
at the home office in New York City. 
Previous to joining the Continental Mr. 
Hall was engaged in electrical work. He 
joined the General Electric Co. at 
Schenectady, N. Y., in 1905, after having 
been graduated from the University of 
North Carolina. Later he spent a year 
with a consulting engineeryg firm in 
New York and then took up electrical 
contracting work in Athens, Ga. With 
the America Fore group Mr. Hall has 
established an excellent record as a loss 
executive. 

T. E. Sullivan Now Counsel 

Thomas E. Sullivan, who has been as- 
sistant to Mr. Hill as vice-president and 
general counsel, has been designated 
counsel of the fire insurance companies. 
He formerly practiced law in Maine and 
was assistant judge advocate of the Port 
of New York, after a war service as cap- 
tain in infantry and joined the America 
Fore companies nine years ago. 

Messrs. King, Rieder and Brown, who 
as agency superintendents become as- 
sistant secretaries, have had a long ex- 
perience with the companies. Mr. King 
joined the Niagara twenty-nine years ago 
and continued with them when the com- 
pany was acquired by the Continental 
and Fidelity-Phenix. Mr. Rieder came 
with the Continental in 1898, following 
his graduation from City College and 
Mr. Brown joined the group ten years 
ago as special agent of the Continental 
for eastern New York State. 


NAMED MoO. CHIEF RATER 
L. S. Toor of St. Louis has been ap- 
pointed chief rater of the Missouri In- 
surance Department to succeed Howard 
B. Allen, who died recently. The ap- 
pointment was made by Insurance Com- 
missioner Joseph B. Thompson. 





Walter Carter to 
Retire on May 31 


ROYAL-L. & “ae & G. MANAGER 





Head of London Office for Several 
Years; Served as General Attorney 
for Royal in N. Y. After War 





The directors of the Royal and the 
Liverpool & London & Globe have an- 
nounced with regret that Walter Carter, 
after forty-one years’ service, is to re- 
tire on May 31 from the position of Lon- 
don manager of the two companies, and 
they have placed on record their appre- 
ciation of the valuable work he has done 
on behalf of the companies during this 
long period. 

To succeed Mr. Carter the directors 
have appointed F. R. Bellamy, hitherto 
assistant secretary of the Royal in Lon- 
don. 

A. E. Marsden, assistant London man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
has been appointed deputy London man- 
ager of both companies, and F. J. Chemi- 
nais and C. F. Trustam, assistant secre- 
taries of the Royal, have been appointed 
assistant London managers of the com- 
panies, together with T. G. Brown, hith- 
erto agency manager of the L. & L. & G. 

Mr. Carter began his insurance career 
with the Commercial Union Assurance 
in 1891, and was appointed local man- 
ager for the Royal at Grimsby in 1893. 
being promoted manager of the Midland 
Counties branch, Lincoln, in 1904. He 
held this position until 1911, when he was 
appointed assistant sec retary of the com- 
pany at the head office in Liverpool, a 
position he occupied until the end of the 
War, when he went to New York as 
United States general attorney for the 
company. Towards the end of the War 
Mr. Carter’s services were given to the 
Navy and Army Canteen Board in Lon- 
don. 

In 1920 Mr. Carter was appointed to 
be a sub-manager of the company, and 
he returned from the United States in 
1926 to take up the position of deputy 
manager at the Liverpool head office un- 
der Mr. Atkinson as general manager. 
On the latter’s resignation in May, 1929, 
and Robert McConnell’s appointment as 
general manager of the. Royal and Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe Mr. Carter 
was appointed London manager for the 
two companies. Mr. Carter is a past 
president of the Liverpool Insurance In- 
stitute and a member of the Council of 
the Chartered Insurance Institute, and 
also a vice-president of the Insurance 
Institute of London. 

Mr. Bellamy, who now succeeds to the 
post of London manager of the two com- 
panies, joined the Royal about thirty 
vears ago. During a large portion of 
that period he has had general experi- 
ence of the different departments at the 
London office of the company. 





PONTIAC AGENCY 
The Wilkinson Agency of Pontiac, 
Mich., has filed incorporation papers. 
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nearly two million. 





SAFETY on the HIGHWAY 


Essentially an Insurance Probiem 


; THE insurance companies have 
played an important part in the nationwide campaign for 


Preventing losses as well as paying 
them is a part of their business. 

The John Hancock’s contribution to the movement is a 
booklet, “CONTROL, The Golden Rule for Motorists,” 
giving rules for safe driving; and a moving picture film, 
“WHY BE CARELESS,” realistically portraying the 


The booklet, “CONTROL,” pocket size and fully illus- 
trated, has been distributed throughout the country since 
its publication in 1926, through Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, Safety Councils and other organiza- 
A new edition to meet the demand is now in 


The film, “WHY BE CARELESS,” is usually shown by 
health officers to small groups in health centers and other 
semi-public places. It is also shown occasionally in motion 
picture theatres and to large audiences at fairs, exhibitions 
Since it was made at the close of 1929, it has 
been shown more than 1500 times to audiences totalling 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
We shall be glad to supply “Control” booklets to any 
members of the underwriting fraternity interested, 
or to arrange for the showing of the film. 


Address JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
























Hall Is Re-elected 
President in Newark 


PROTECTIVE ASS’N MEETING 
C. Weston Bailey and Neal Bassett 
Vice-Presidents; Supervises Work 
Of Newark Salvage Corps 








William A. Hall, Jr., was again elected 
president of the Underwriters Protective 
Association of Newark at the annual 
meeting of the organization held last 
Friday in the offices of the American of 
Newark. Other officers re-elected were 
as follows: C. Weston Bailey, president 
of the American of Newark, and Neal 
Bassett, president of the Loyalty Group 
of Newark, vice-presidents and Charles 
Henry, secretary and treasurer. 

In addition to the officers the board of 
directors is composed of Fred H. Walker, 


Liverpool & London & Globe; Arthur 
H. F. Schumm, Sussex Fire; Arthur D. 
Reeve, Northern Assurance; Julius 


Proehl, National Fire of Hartford; Rob- 
ert O’Gorman, New York Underwriters; 
Charles C. Lyon, Niagara Fire; Harry 
O. Huth, Camden Fire; Frank B. Heller, 
Glens Falls ; Ralph E. Hartshorne, Aetna 


STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


Head Office: 


J. A. Ketsey, President 


Statement December 31, 


CAPITAL . 

PREMIUM RESERVE . 
OTHER LIABILITIES . 
*NET SURPLUS . ° 
*TOTAL ASSETS . . . 


80 John Street, New York 


G. Z. Day, Vice-President 


1931 
. $1,000,000.00 
. 1,215,603.15 
. 214,520.00 
1,171,149.76 
3,601,272.91 


* Based on Market Valuations Raeine 31st, 1931 





(Fire); Llewellyn Freeman, Great Am- 
erican; Fred E. Benjamin, Insurance Co. 
of North America. 

President Hall has been in the insur- 
ance field in Newark for more than thir- 
ty years and is well known in insurance 
circles throughout the state. The or- 
ganization is the oldest fire body i in New 
Jersey, having been organized in 1879 and 
has functioned ever since. It supervises 
the work of the Newark Salvage Corps, 
which is supported by the fire insurance 
companies doing business in Newark. 

The Salvage Corps, which celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary on July 1, 1929, 
has in its half century of existence saved 
more than fifteen million dollars worth 
of property for the fire insurance com- 
panies. The members of the organiza- 
tion are frequently cited for their brav- 
ery in making rescues from burning 
structures. James T. Keegan is super- 
intendent of the corps. 





QUIZ FOR EXAMINERS 





Civil Service Examinations June 18 to 
Select Two Junior Examiners For 
N. Y. Insurance Department 
The New York State Civil Service 
Commission will conduct an examination 
June 18 for which applications must be 
filed not later than June 4 for the posi- 
tion of junior insurance examiner of the 
Insurance Department. Two immediate 
appointments expected in New York City 
office at $2,400 with opportunity for in- 
crease in salary. The duties include the 
examination of insurance companies, in- 
vestigation of reports and accounts at 
company offices, preparing reports on 
such examinations, setting forth fin: ancial 
condition and collateral information wit 
due regard to the requirements of law 
and regulations of the Insurance Depart 

ment. 

Candidates must have had_ not _ less 
than five years of satisfactory experienc 
in accounting, statistical or actuaria 
work. Education and_ special training 
will receive credit in lieu of experience 
in proportion to its value. 
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New York Local 


Agents 


50th Anniversary 


Meeting 





Rogers Pays Tribute 
To Founders of Ass’n 


N. Y. BODY NOW 50 YEARS OLD 





President of Agents’ Organization Also 
Speaks of Premium Financing 
and New Executives’ Ass’n 





President Theodore L. Rogers of the 
New York Association of Local Agents 
paid special tribute to those who formed 
the association and carried it along 
through the years of its existence in 
opening the fiftieth annual convention on 
Tuesday morning at the Hotel Syracuse 
at Syracuse, N. Y. In his short report 
he touched on the importance of region- 
al meetings; the work of the premium 
financing unit, State Association Serv- 
ice; passage of the agent’s qualification 
law and the Insurance Executives’ As- 
sociation. Following are extracts from 
President Rogers’ report: 

“With fifty years of activity to its 
credit, the New York State Association 
of Local Agents can look back upon a 
most honorable career, a record that re- 
flects credit on these men who were re- 
sponsible for the formation of the state 
association. Were it not for the cour- 
age, the energy and the faith of those 
men it is questionable if our association 
would be in the position it is today. They 
were pioneers in association work and 
with foresight and vision realized that 
the agents’ interest must be protected by 
unity of effort and co-operation and, re- 
gardless of expense and sacrifice of time, 
banded together and made a declaration 
of faith and allegiance to those prin- 
ciples which have undoubtedly saved the 
American Agency System and, in con- 
junction with work of the National As- 
sociation, has largely assisted in putting 
_ agency system on the basis it is to- 
day. 

“We are most grateful to those pio- 
neers and feel that we should, on this, 
our fiftieth anniversary, honor those liv- 
ing—and, with the memory of those who 
have passed beyond, acknowledge that 
their example has been and is the great 
incentive for all worthwhile insurance 
agents to ‘carry on’ and continue the 
good work which they started, and at 
this time, as the executive of this as- 
sociation, I ask that those assembled 
rise and stand for just a few moments 
as a mark of respect for those who 
were responsible for the formation of 
this organization, and while standing let 
us pledge ourselves to continue the work 
so well started by them, and at this time 
acknowledge our obligation to our na- 
tional officers for the time and effort 
expended by them in our behalf. 

“I have been privileged to attend sev- 
eral regional meetings: In New York, 
Canton and Rochester, besides club 
meetings held in Syracuse and Utica, and 
the General Brokers’ annual meeting in 
New York. Vice-president Brownell at- 
tended the meeting of the New England 
Association at Poland Springs, Me., and 
A. E. Deisseroth represented our asso- 
ciation at the meeting of the Connecticut 
Association. 

“IT was unable to arrange for as many 
regional meetings this year as I would 
have liked. I believe that these regional 
meetings are very beneficial, not only to 
Our membership, but to our association, 
and can be, by inviting those worth- 
while agents who are not members, a 
very helpful factor in increasing our 
membership. It is some bother, perhaps, 
to put on a regional meeting, but I urge 
you to co-operate with your officers in 
arranging such meetings when you are 
asked, 

“I presume the question of credit to 
Customers has bothered our members 
more during the past vear or two than 
ever before and I_am sure that, those of 
us who are using State Association Serv- 
ice have found it very helpful. The Na- 


Ernest Palmer Offers Challenge 
To Insurance With Questionnaire 


Manager of Chicago Board of Underwriters Stimulates Real 
Thought With Long List of Problems Offered 
at N. Y. Agents’ Convention 


Those who attended the banquet of 
the convention of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents on Tuesday 
night at the Hotel Syracuse at Syra- 
cuse were treated to real food for 
thought in the address of Ernest Palmer, 
manager and general counsel of the Chi- 
cago Board of Underwriters. Recognized 
as one of the best and wittiest after- 
dinner speakers in the insurance busi- 
ness Mr. Palmer deviated from the reg- 
ular style of banquet talk and presented 
a strong challenge to thinking men by 
putting before them a long list of un- 
answered questions relative to prese.t- 
day problems of insurance. 

Although he injected frequently his in- 
imitable wit Mr. Palmer was in earnest 
as he asked his listeners to put their 
thinking caps on and consider problems 
the existence of which many do not 
even recognize. Mr. Palmer answered 
few of his own questions. Rather he 
broadcast them in the hope that con- 
sideration of them will bring forth sug- 
gestions of value. Following is a list of 
many of the questions he asked: 

Are insurance people so busy with 
their own affairs and with the affairs of 
the organizations within the business to 
which they belong that not enough 








THEODORE L. ROGERS 


tional Association is seeking to find some 
way to assist all its members in solving 
this question of credit, and some time 
ago appointed a committee, headed by 
James L. Case, past president of the Na- 
tional Association, to bring about, if pos- 
sible, nationwide, a change in the stand- 
ard policy so that same will provide for 
automatic cancellation unless premium is 
paid within a certain length of time. I 
am sure our association will favor this 
move and do all in its power to help 
bring it about. 

“T have been glad to note the forma- 
tion of the Insurance Executives’ Asso- 
ciation, and especially pleased in their 
choice of the man to head same. I trust 
that this association will bring the com- 
panies and the agents closer together. I 
have felt that instead of drawing closer 
together for the last few years we have 
been drifting apart, both the fire and 
casualty companies making changes in 
rules and rates which effect the agents 
without consulting them in any way.” 


thought has been put upon the broad 
and general problems of the insurance 
business ? 

Is there any place where a research 
department of insurance is maintained, 
where able men with brains, experience 
and imagination have as their principal 
function the planning of what is best for 
the insurance business as a whole? 


Value of Real Thought 


Does not every business need a few 
men who have nothing to do but con- 
structive thinking for the good of all? 
Is not thought, real honest to goodness 
thinking a thing through, about the rar- 
est commodity in the world today? How 
many men imagine they are thinking 
about present problems when all they are 
doing is worrying? Will not thinking 
ahead prevent the happening of some 
events which otherwise would some day 
arise and become at that day “present 
problems”? How can we make men 
think ? 

Is there any place where agents and 
company executives work in perfect har- 
mony? There is. 

Is there any place where rates and 
forms and commissions are applied with- 
out friction between managers and 
agents? There is. 

Is there any place where working to- 
gether company managers and agents 
have learned to trust each other? 
There is. 

Is there any place where two hundred 
fire insurance companies are reasonably 
well satisfied with the amount of busi- 
ness they get and the price they are 


paid and pay for it? There is. 
Is there any place where the casualty 
companies are in that position? There 


is not. Is there any place where John 
Public appears to find no serious fault 
either with the protection afforded or 
with the price he pays? There is. 

Is there any place where the dominant 
insurance organization appears to have 
the full cooperation of the Insurance De- 
partment? There is. 

Is there any place where the commis- 
sion and brokerage scale appears to sat- 
isfy companies, agents and brokers and 
where everybody obeys the scale except 


(Continued on Page 28) 





GEORGE F. KERN 


Geo. F. Kern Assails 
Branch Office System 


URGES LOCAL AGENTS TO ACT 





Head of N. Y. City Ass’n Would Have 
Agents Drop All Companies Believ- 
ing in Branch Offices 





Discontinuance by agents all over the 
country of the use of policies and sup- 
plies of branch office minded companies 
was strongly urged by George F. Kern, 
president of the Association of Local 
Agents of the City of New York, Inc., 
when. speaking Tuesday afternoon be- 
fore the annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents, 
Inc., at Syracuse, N. Y. Mr. Kern, who 
is a member of the well-known New 
York City agency of Fuller & Kern, told 
of the spread of branch offices in New 
York and declared that locai agents ev- 
erywhere are seriously threatened by 
them. ; 

The New York City agents have long 
condemned branch offices and their stand 
has met the approval of the National 
Association. However, Mr. Kern stated 
that declarations and resolutions have 
been of little avail and that the time has 
come for definite and concrete action 
against branch office companies. In de- 
veloping his arguments against branch 
offices and citing illustrations of their 
actual operations, Mr. Kern said in part: 

“Unless you are in business in a local- 
ity which has béen invaded by this most 
unfair and uneconomical form of compe- 
tition—the branch office—you may not 
have thought much about it, or consid- 
ered it dangerous, but let me assure you 
that it is one of the most insidious and 
serious evils with which agents every- 
where are confronted. 

Branch Office System Spreading 

“To date it has been more or less con- 
fined to the larger centres, but the next 
step will be the medium-sized cities, and 
then the smaller towns, or else branch 
offices in the larger centres will be used 
to serve as base headquarters from 
which an army of salaried solicitors will 
be sent out to comb every square inch 
of territory within a given radius of 
such base, and no a; gency, or small town, 
in that area will be exempt from such 
an invasion. Our state association offi- 
cers, likewise our National Association 
officers, will confirm this statement and 
viewpoint. It must be obvious to you, 
therefore, that this menace must be 
curbed, and curbed without further de- 
lay if our American Agency System is 
to endure. 

“Let me place a picture before you 
which I hope will be deeply impressed 
upon your minds. An agent (it might be 
any of you) represents a company for, 
say, twenty or thirty years, satisfactor- 
ily and profitably to the company. He 
knows the field men, the home office 
staff, the officers, has every confidence 
in them and usually counts them among 
his best friends. So far, so good, but, 
behold, a day arrives when the companv 
decides to go Branch Office. Is the 
agent considered? He is not. 

“An officer calls and, with hackneyed 
apologies, withdraws his company, in 
twenty or thirty minutes, goes out and 
promptly shows the company’s apprecia- 
tion of the agent’ s years of loyalty and 
effort by setting up a branch office, not 
limited as to expense or equipment as 
an agent who operates on a commission 
basis must necessarily be, to compete 
against him, to cut in on his livelihood 
and that of his family! That is the 
reward which the agent gets for what 
many times has been a lifetime’s work. 

“That is what certain companies have 
been doing to agents and will continue 
to do unless we act to protect our fel- 
low-members. Not a pleasant picture to 
contemplate, is it? The natural inclina- 
tion is to cry out against such practices, 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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New York Local Agents 50th Anniversary Meeting 


Warren M. Gildersleeve 
Is Elected President 


RESOLUTIONS ARE ADOPTED 


One Condemns Spread of Branch Of- 
fices; Another Proposes Conference 
On Fundamental Objectives 





Warren M. Gildersleeve of Central 
Valley was elected president of the New 
York State Association of Local Agents 
on Wednesday to succeed Theodore L. 
Rogers of Little Falls who had served 
two terms. Mr. Gildersleeve was first 
vice-president during the last year. Hol- 
lis L. Brownell of Watertown is now 
first vice-president and Edward S. 
Poole of Albany second vice-president. 
Mr. Rogers was elected secretary-treas- 
urer and Charles F. Miller of Rochester 
secretary-treasurer of State Association 
Service, the premium financing unit. 

Important resolutions adopted at 
closing session of the convention 
as follows: 

“The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents has devoted its energies 
earnestly and continuously against the 
further extension of branch offices. In 
New York State the branch office is 
making unprecedented inroads on the 
business of the legitimate insurance 
agent. We hereby pledge the full 
strength and influence of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents to as- 
sist the National Association in its en- 
deavor to eliminate extravagant branch 
office operation which increases the ac- 
quisition cost with consequent tax on the 
insuring public.” 


the 
were 


Fundamental Objectives 

\s a program of fundamental objec- 
tives for early conference with the In- 
surance Executives Association the New 
York Association proposes by resolution 
the following: 

“Standards of equality applying to all 
types of carriers as regards taxation and 
regulation; improvement of service to 
the assureds; system of research to pro- 
vide dependable information applying to 
physical standards, rates and forms of 
coverage; educational facilities available 
to both local agents and field represen- 
tatives of companies; co-operative pub- 
licity; agency qualification; competitive 
machinery designed not only to protect 
stock company interests but which will 
also foster closer relations between 
agents and thtir cleints. We urge the 
fullest co-operation of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in further- 
ing the development of this program.” 





Convention Notes 





The attendance at the fiftieth annual 
convention of the New York State As- 
sociation at Syracuse was excellent, more, 
than 200 agents and company men being 
present at the first business session 
Tuesday morning. While the depression 
was expected to affect the attendance 
adversely it apparently did not. 

Membership 

Secretary Charles F. Miller of Roches- 
ter gave the latest membership report 
as follows: members on May 20, 1931— 
1,040; new members, 205; reinstated, 132; 
total 1,377; dropped for non-payment of 
dues, 402; present membership, 975, rep- 
resenting a net decline of 65. In spite of 
this the association has made good gains 
in recent years as is seen by the fact 
that in 1925 the membership was 696. 

Wellington (Duke) Potter of Roches- 
ter told the convention of the efforts of 
the Rochester board to acquaint labor 
leaders and members of the state legis- 
lature with the workings of the state 
compensation fund. The agents are en- 
deavoring to get closer regulation of the 
fund and seeking an investigation of it, 
believing it is offering unfair competi- 
tion to regular local agents. 

Harry H. Wadsworth, president of the 


(Continued on Page W) 





Group Conferences 
Prove Fine Success 


WIDE RANGE OF DISCUSSION 





Speakers Show Cut-Rate Insurance Is 
Not Worth Hazard of Poor 
Company Strength 





A successful innovation of this year’s 
convention was two breakfast group 
meetings, one dealing with casualty 1In- 
surance and the other with fire and al- 
lied lines. Thomas L. Sharp of Roch- 
ester, president of the bocal board there, 
presided at the former and Edward S. 
Poole of Albany was in charge of the 
latter. 

More than one hundred agents were 
present at the Tuesday morning casualty 
conference and they heard a number of 
leading agents speak. Albert Dodge of 





Veteran Agents Honored 
At Syracuse Meeting 


Two of the oldest members of the 
state association attended the conven- 
tion. They were Edward S. Hawley 
of the Woodworth-Hawley Co. of 
Buffalo and Omar A. Hine of his own 
agency of Watertown and president 
of the local board there. Mr. Haw- 
ley, 86 years of age, was a charter 
member of the association fifty years 
ago and has helped the organization 
over several critical spots in its half- 
century of existence. According to 
Mr. Hawley his own recollection is 
that he has missed very few annual 
meetings. Mr. Hine is 93 years of 
age but has the vitality and appear- 
anee of a man of not over 65. He 
has been a member of the associa- 
tion over forty years as has also Wil- 
liam Hecox of Binghamton. The con- 
vention gave a rising tribute to the 
veterans. 











Buffalo, former state president; Follett 
L. Greeno and Wellington Potter of 
Rochester, and Fredrick V. Bruns of 
Syracuse spoke on mutual and cut-rate 
competition on automobile and compen- 
sation lines. They urged the agents to 
point out the financial strength of stock 
companies in these days of stress where- 
as most non-stock fire and casualty com- 
panies are encountering greater difficul- 
ties. As the only inducement the cut- 
rate insurers have is a “saving” in pre- 
mium what does an assured “save” if the 
company behind his policy fails after a 
large judgment has been handed down 
against him? Put the message of secur- 
ity of companies before the public the 
speakers said. 
Automatic Cancellations 

James L. Case of Norwich, Conn., past 
president of the National Association 
and sponsor of the movement for auto- 
matic cancellation of fire and casualty 
policies for non-payment of premiums, 
spoke briefly on the progress of his plan. 
It has the approval of the National As- 
sociation and is getting the endorsement 
of individual company executives and in- 
surance commissioners. Mr. Case said 
the next step is to secure gradually the 
approval of company organizations and 
the Commissioners’ Convention. 

President Theodore L. Rogers, of the 
New York State Association, said a few 
words on the new agents’ qualification 
law. The state body will prepare a list 
of questions such as the Insurance De- 
partment will ask at the forthcoming 
examinations for applicants for agents’ 
licenses and the Insurance Department 
will also issue a booklet on {preparations 
for the tests. He assured the agents 
that there will be no political interfer- 
ence with the working of the law. 

Charles Tuke of Rochester spoke of 
the need for safety bureaus in all lo- 
calities to aid in the reduction of auto- 
mobile accidents. He urged the agents 
to get the co-operation of all civic bod- 
ies in these safety bureaus. 


Van Schaick Desires 
Investment Changes 

SUPPORTS RESTRICTION IDEA 

Asks Agents to Back Principle of Bill 


For Fire and Casualty Companies 
Which Failed to Pass This Year 








Although the bill introduced at Al- 
bany this year to limit the range of 
fire and casualty company investments 
failed to pass the state legislature the 
attitude of the New York Insurance De- 
partment has not changed Superintend- 
ent George S. Van Schaick said when 
addressing the fiftieth annual convention 


of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., at the banquet at the 
Hotel Syracuse at Syracuse on Tuesday 
evening. The Superintendent reiterated 
his conviction. that a substantial per- 
centage of the unearned and loss re- 
serve funds should be restricted to the 
same type of securities now prescribed 
for all life insurance companies. 

This proposal is clearly in the interest 
of the public, according to Mr. Van 
Schaick. If the fiduciary character of 
insurance is to be recognized it is obvi- 
ous, he said, that such trust funds as 
these reserves should be treated as such. 
The local agents were asked to support 
such a requirement for investments. 

“New York State stands high in the 
character of its insurance laws. Law, 
however, is a progressive science,” said 
Mr. Van Schaick. “From time to time 
it needs revision and restatement to meet 
changing conditions. So it is in refer- 
ence to the restrictive provisions of the 
statute relative to investments of com- 
panies other than life. The unearned 
premium reserve and loss reserve funds 
of fire, casualty and marine companies 
are in the nature of trust funds. They 
are set up for the benefit of policy- 
holders who are entitled to the same pro- 
tection in reference thereto as is afford- 
ed to the holders of life insurance: poli- 
cies. 

Close Co-operation With Legislature 

“The 1932 session of the Legislature 
was notable in the insurance legislation 
enacted. There is close co-operation be- 
tween the Insurance Department and the 
Legislature. While the Legislature did 
not accede to every recommendation of 
the Department there was a full and 
frank discussion upon the ‘merits of ev- 
ery proposal. Assemblyman Stone of 
Syracuse, chairman of the committee of 
insurance in the Assembly, and Senator 
Wheatley of Hornell, chairman of in- 
surance in the senate, worked with the 
Department with cordial painstaking co- 
operation. 

“The New York State Association of 
Local Agents is largely responsible for 
the agents’ qualification law. It was 
proper that this regulatory measure 
should come from the agents themselves. 
Written examinations for agents are in 
line with the legislation of 1928 provid- 
ing for written examinations for brok- 
ers. In the long run it will place the 
profession of insurance agent upon a 
higher plane.” 





66% OF CARS UNINSURED 


Out of a total of over 2,354,000 auto- 
mobiles registered in New York state 
last year only 853,000 were insured ac- 
cording to Albert Dodge of Buffalo in 
speaking before the New York Agents’ 
convention at Syracuse Tuesday morn- 
ing. He also predicted that the automo- 
bile liability companies will adopt some 
sort of merit rating plan within a few 
months. 





It was reported at the casualty meet- 
ing that four cut-rate companies will be 
forced to go on a manual rate basis be- 
cause of the impossibility of conducting 
their business on a lower rate schedule. 
It was freely predicted that mutual divi- 
dends will be scarce this year. 


Daw Tells of Plan 

To Simplify Rating 
SYSTEM IS NOW TOO COSTLY 
Rating Manager Says New Schedule 


Would Eliminate Rate Changes 
Except for Good Cause 








Laurence Daw of Syracuse, manager 
of the Syracuse division of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion and a good friend of the New York 
state local agents, told the state con- 
vention Tuesday of a movement on foot 
to effect greater stabilization of rates 
through a simplified rating schedule. The 
present rating system is held too costly 
because it permits many expensive in- 
spections about minor and unimportant 
hazards in efforts to effect rate reduc- 
tions. 

The new rating plan is said to include 
only such features as are either the 
origin of fire, favor its spread or assist 
in its control. Mr. Daw said the rating 
managers have worked for two years on 
such a schedule, have tested it on 30,000 
mercantile risks of ordinary construction 
in all parts of the state outside of New 
York City and have produced an aver- 
age rate practically coincident with the 
present one. Continuing Mr. Daw said: 

Covers Vital Points Only 

“This schedule covers the vital points 
only, brick or frame, shingle roof or 
otherwise, area, height, unprotected 
floor openings if any, number of occu- 
pants and of what class (three broad 
classes only) with credits for first aid 
fire appliances, sprinklers in basement, 
fire resistive construction and dwelling 
or office occupancy above grade. Faults 
of management are limited to those of 
real hazard and properly penalized. 

“The mercantile risk of ordinary brick 
or frame construction constitutes 80% of 
all our published schedule rates and it is 
our hope in due course to extend the 
principle of simplification to the special 
hazard class, doing away with the mul- 
titudinous details of process and hazard 
and providing an occupancy charge that 
will cover the hazard of all the normal 
operations of any class of manufactur- 
ing risk. 

“Rates made under such a_ schedule 
will stay put as well as they did in the 
old days of judgment rating, except for 
changes of real underwriting value. We 
have the old Syracuse city tariffs of 1806 
to 1872 without a change in rate in that 
interval unless the building had burned 
down or the occupancy had changed en- 
tirely, and the ancient Local Board rule 
of that era, reading 

“No member of this Board shall 
in any way intimate to a customer 
that he as an agent may succeed in 
getting a lower rate fixed upon his 

(the customer’s) property. 

“Penalty for each proven violation 
of this Article—$100.” : 
was to a great degree responsible for 

this condition. 
Tests in Two Counties 

“I have been duly authorized to state 
to your association that the companies 
committee has ordered a test application 
of this schedule in Erie county (except 
Buffalo) and in Westchester county, 4s 
these tariffs must be republished imme- 
diately, and that prior to the publication 
of the new rates, the committee and the 
managers are desirous of meeting repre- 
sentatives of your organization for the 
purpose of explaining to you more fully 
the purposes and results of this sched- 
ule, and receiving any suggestions your 
association may have to make, after such 
a conference. 

“The high cost of rating in the present 
era is primarily due to the complexity 
of schedules resulting in a large number 
of subject to rate notices for minor 
changes in occupancy of no underwriting 
moment, as well as a flood of applica 
tions for trivial hazard or construction 
changes, or for alleged errors in the ap 
plication of the schedule, all for the put 


(Continued on Page W) 
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Our all risks Personal Effects 
policy gives World Wide 
protection and claim service. 


The AME RICA FORE G ROU Pp of Insurance Companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY FiRST AMERICAN FirE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Boards 


Fig ht Maiden Lane = BERNARD M.CULVER . President don e r N.Y 
sia . THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY New York, 
ERNEST STURM. Chairinan of the Board 
WADE FETZER. Vice Chairman 
BERNARD M. CULVER. President 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO —~ ATLANTA DALLAS MONTREAL 
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THE NEW AT 


is helping ALtna representat 


_ Etna representatives needed the facts about the recent automobile T" 
rate increases Etna gave them “Here are the Facts” (Form 11309). Every of 
mail carries enthusiastic letters from Etna representatives testifying to their suc- J mectis 
cess in using this information to prove that the new rates for automobile insurance 


igi attent 
are justified and necessary. 
The next logical step is to get this information over to policyholders and pros- ‘ thi 
pects quickly and in a form in which it will be read and acted upon. iently 


— ww | 


Here are the FACTS — in MINIATURE ! 


— page after page of boiled down statistics and 
charts JUSTIFYING the recent automobile 


rate increases. 





Here is the means of CIRCULATING the FACTS | cacccae” bear 


most ¢ 
in one 


od ree se 
—a miniature “movie” presenting this vital in- ee. 


formation to policyholders and prospects in a S| oo oad 
° « e Pi vate, ~ecoes xa ion, ¥ 
way that will get their attention and help to | 2 in For 


convince them that they — not the insurance | IR scene, 
companies — really MAKE automobile insur- | 
ance rates. 





Here is something to help CHANGE the FACTS |! 


—a miniature “safety manual” suggesting 20 
ways motorists, by driving more carefully, can 


| The thrilling accident “scene” help REDUCE automobile rates. 
from “Making the Rates” 





THe AETNA Lire INsurANCE COMMNY 


THE AATNA CASUALTY AND SURETY COMPANY 


THE AUTOMOBILE BURA 
OF HARTFOM Co 
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IN MOVIEGRAPH 


tat sell Automobile Insurance 


bile HE Aitna MOVIEGRAPH is the most striking and, we believe, will prove one 
very of the most effective sales helps offered to insurance producers as a means of 


suc- B meeting the automobile rate situation. Because of its novelty it will not fail to get 


nce 


ros- 


attention, will be read, talked about and handed from person to person. 


In this compact 64-page, vest-pocket-size booklet the essential facts are conven- 


intly provided to help Etna representatives: 










Flick the pages of the 
"moviegraph” rapidly 
with the thumb and the 
most exciting “action” 
in one of 7Etna’s pop- 
ular cartoon movies ap- 
pears in lifelike anima- 
tion, reaching a climax 
in Forbell’s famous jury 
scene, 


MBY AND AFFILIATED. COMPANIES 
THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(1) Hold renewals. 
(2) Answer objections to the new rates. 
(3) Secure new business. 


(4) Assist in correcting the automobile rate 
situation. 


“Here are the Facts” and the tna Moviegraph are natural sequels to the 
Etna Plan, the tna Cartoon “talkies”, “Seeing America with Etna” and 
other Etna sales and advertising stimulators. If you would like to represent 
a company that in addition to providing unquestioned financial security, 
backs up the sales efforts of its representatives in this practical way, address 


Agency Department, tna Casualty and Surety Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Send For Your Copy 


We will be glad to send you a copy of the Etna MOVIEGRAPH 
to any insurance man upon request. Address Publicity Dept., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 








Name a 
Address 
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£ BURANCE COMPANY 


FORM CONNECTICUT 
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National Board of Fire Underwriters Meeting 








President Bailey’s Report 


(Continued from Page 1) 


great hazard of destruction by fire, might 
easily have so crumbled as to plunge the 
entire community into irretrievable ruin. 
Through all the shrinkage in the market 
value of all kinds of property—not only 
securities, but also stocks of goods, in- 
dustrial and commercial plants, apart- 
ment houses and hotels, urban and rural 
dwellings and the like—through all the 
pecuniary uncertainties pressing upon the 
owners of such property and upon the 
bankers and other lenders of credit re- 
lying upon it as security for their loans, 
one thing has remained absolutely cer- 
tain, namely, that the destruction of any 
part of the property by fire, if perchance 
it should occur, would be promptly and 
adequately indemnified by the stock fire 
insurance companies covering with their 
policies. Nor has there been the slight- 
est hesitancy or reluctance on the part 
of the companies in providing needed in- 
surance protection for any and all kinds 
of insurable property, wherever it might 
be or whatever might be the conditions 
of its ownership. More than this, not 
the faintest criticism has been heard in 
any quarter to the effect that the com- 
panies have been so timorously con- 
cerned with their own financial safety 
that they have restricted their risks in 
a manner detrimental to the general wel- 
fare. On the contrary, in the eyes of 
those most competent to judge the course 
of events during the present depression, 
the stock fire insurance companies are 
justly entitled to the singular praise that 
they have not contracted or abated in 
the slightest degree the indispensable 
service or system of services which they 
have developed for the benefit of every 
class of the American people.” 
Aggregate Fire Loss 

Turning to the subject of the fire loss 
experience, President Bailey said: 

“The present depression has so far dif- 
fered from previous depressions in this 
country in that its effects have not been 
intensified from a fire underwriting 
standpoint either by one or more costly 
conflagrations or by a general increase 
of the burning rate resulting from what 
are commonly described as moral hazard 
fires. While it is true that certain classes 
of risks—notably, dwellings—have shown 
a disconcertingly high loss ratio, indicat- 
ing that pecuniarily harassed policyhold- 
ers have in too many instances yielded 
to the temptation to “cash in” on their 
insurance, this tendency has been much 
less in evidence as regards manufactur- 
ing and commercial risks than it has 
been under similar conditions in the 
past. Hence we find that the country’s 
aggregate fire loss for 1931, on the basis 
of the best estimates available, actually 
shows a decline from the total for the 
previous year, the estimate for 1931 be- 
ing $464,633,265, as compared with $501,- 
980,624 for 1930. No doubt this very 
welcome decrease is in considerable part 
attributable to the sharply lower price 
level for insured commodities and goods 
of all kinds which the business depres- 
sion has brought about, as well as to the 
universal disposition of manufacturers 
and merchants to keep their inventories 
down to a minimum; but in any case it 
has decidedly eased the strain upon the 
fire insurance companies.” 

Aggregate Earned Premium Figures 

President Bailey pointed out that the 
other side of the picture was shown in 
the aggregate earned premium figures. 
The decrease in the aggregate earned 
premium of the member companies last 
year was both absolutely and propor- 
tionately much greater than the decrease 
in the country’s fire loss total. Accord- 
ing to the reports of 221 member com- 
panies, which write approximately 85% 
of all the fire insurance in the United 
States, they derived from fire and light- 
ning business in 1931 an aggregate 





earned premium income of $563,603,073, 
as compared with $614,731,660 for 1930— 
a decrease of $51,128,587, or 8.31%, while 
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the net losses paid in 1930 were $329,- 
370,918, as compared to $303,300,139, in 
1931—a decrease of $26,070,779, or 7.91%. 
Since the companies’ earned premium in- 
come on fire and lightning business was 
less by $30,860,515 or 4.8%, in 1930 than 
in 1929, it follows that within two years 
after the beginning of the depression the 
income derived by the companies from 
their principal business shrank to the 
extent of $81,989,102, or over 13%. 
Declining Average Rate 

A factor in the decreased aggregate 
premiums of companies is the declining 
average rate and on this subject Presi- 
dent Bailey commented as follows: “We 
cannot put the entire blame for this un- 
comfortable loss of income upon the de- 
pressed condition of the country’s busi- 
ness as a whole. That was the chief 


Brilliant Gathering 


The dinner party given by Sumner 
sallard, president of the International 
Insurance Co. and secretary of the Na- 
tional Soard, following the close of the 
annual meeting of the National Board, 

. ’ 
was attended last night at Mr. sallard’s 
home in New York by the usual brilliant 
gathering of national and civic leaders, 
members of the bar and bench. Among 
those present, too, were insurance com- 
missioners and many prominent company 
executives. 

Governor Albert C._ Ritchie of Maryland, 
Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey City, John d 
Curry, Democratic leader of New York City; WwW. 
Kingsland Macy of the Republican State Com- 
mittee, James A. Farley, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee; Charles D. Hilles of the 
Republican National Committee; John H. Mc- 
Cooey, Democratic leader of Kings County; 
United States District Attorney George Z. Me- 
dalie; leader of the State Senate George R. 
Fearon, United States Senator Royal S. Cope- 
land, State Comptroller Morris S. Tremaine, 
James W. Gerard, former United States am- 
bassador; H. Edmund Machold, former Speaker 
of the State Assembly. 

Wilfred Kurth, president, Home Insurance 
Co.; George G. Bulkley, president, Springfield 
Fire & Marine; Benjamin Rush, president, In- 
surance Co. of North America; Wilbur E. Mal- 
lalieu, general manager of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters; George S. Van_Schaick, 
Superintendent of Insurance of New York; In- 
surance Commissioner Howard P. Dunham of 
Connecticut, Insurance Commissioner Wiliam C. 
Walsh of Maryland, former Insurance Superin- 
tendents Jesse S. Phillips, Francis R. Stoddard 
and James A. Beha. _ ae i 
John J. Dorman, Fire Commissioner of New 
York City; District Attorney Elvin N. Edwards 
of Nassau County, Surrogate James A. Foley of 
New York City, Frank V. Kelly, Public Adminis- 
trator of Kings County; Assemblyman Irwin 
Steingut of Kings County. Charles P. Butler, 


cause, of course, but another factor also 
plryed some part, and that one for which 
we ourselves are responsible. I refer to 
the still uninterrupted decline in the av- 
erage rate per $100 of insurance which 
the companies are receving for the cov- 
erages they provide. In 1929 this aver- 
age rate had dropped to 80.08 cents, or 
more than 33 1/3% below the pre-war 
level; in 1930 there was a further drop 
to 76.91 cents; in 1931 a still lower level 
was reached, the average rate per $100 
of insurance realized by the companies 
being no more than 73.29 cents. My pre- 
decessors in this office have repeatedly 
called attention to the imperative need 
of action on the part of the companies 
to check this downward tendency, which 
ha; already made fire insurance dispro- 
portionately cheap in comparison with 
the price level for commodities and serv- 
ices in general, even under depression 
conditions, and which renders it prac- 
tically impossible for the companies to 
secure a reasonable underwriting profit 
under any circumstances. Now, if ever, 
is the proper time for a thoroughgoing 
re-examination of our rate structure with 
a view to removing the causes of this 
“-owing disproportion between the value 
of the service we render and the charge 
we make for it. 
Underwriting Profit 

“It is scarcely necessary to state,” said 
President Bailey turning to the subject 
of underwriting profit, “that, with finan- 
cial, industrial and commercial conditions 
what they were in 1931, the member com- 
panies as a body could not hope to ob- 
tain more than a negligible underwriting 
profit from their fire and lightning busi- 
ness for the year. The figures show that 
the 221 member companies together had 
last year an aggregate credit balance of 
$5,405,937, or .96% of the earned pre- 
miums, which compares with a debit bal- 
ance of $1,521,059, or .25%, in 1930, but 
with a credit balance of $37,679,837, or 
5.84%, in 1929, and with an average un- 
derwriting profit of 3.32% for the past 
five years—an average rate of profit 
which is substantially lower than that 
which the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners has estimated to be 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
companies in unimpaired strength and 
vigor. The underwriting results for both 


, 


at Ballard Dinner 


Butler, Charles E. Ryan, Joseph J. 
Magrath, Samuel R. Feller, of the New York 
Insurance Department, and Daniel F. Gordon, 
executive vice-president, New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 

Supreme Court Justices Edward Riegelmann, 
Charles J. Druhan, James A. Dunne, John 
McCooey, Jr., and Albert Conway, City Magis- 
trate Louis Goldstein and David H. Knott, for- 
mer sheriff of New York City. 

Charles S. McCain, president, Chase National 
Bank; Edgar S. Bloom, president, Western Elec- 
tric Co.; Davis, president, Delaware & 
Lackawanna R. R. Co.; Charles Hayden of Hay- 
den, Stone & Co.; Charles K. Beekman, James 
B. Clews, Nathan S. Jonas, Franklin Q. Brown, 
Vice-President Robert D. Scott of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust, and Vice-President Joseph C. 
Shields of the New York Title & Mortgage Co. 

William B. Joyce, chairman; E. A. St. John, 
vice-chairman, and Edward M. Allen, president, 
National Surety Co.; Colonel Frank D. Layton, 
president, C. L. Miller, vice-president, and Sid- 
ney T. Maxwell, vice-president, National Fire 
of Hartford; Ralph B. Ives, president, and vice- 
presidents W. Ross McCain and Guy E. Beards- 
ley, Aetna Insurance Co.; President Neal Bas- 
sett and Vice-President Archibald Kemp, Fire- 
men’s of Newark; Paul L. Haid, president, In- 
surance Executives’ Association; Chairman 
Ernest Sturm and President Bernard M. Culver, 
America Fore Group. 

President William H. Koop, Great American, 
and Alexander R. Phillips, vice-president. C. 
Weston Bailey, president and Paul B. Sommers, 
vice-president, American of Newark; H. T. 
Cartlidge and C. A. Nottingham, assistant U. S 
fire managers, Liverpool & London & Globe; U. S 
Manager Percival Beresford, Phoenix Assurance; 
Gayle T. Forbush, U. S. manager, Alexander 
MacDonald, home office manager, and R. E. Old- 
field, Royal Exchange Assurance. 

William A. McConnell, U. S. manager, and 
Henry J. Tapscott, general manager, Century; 
Everett W. Nourse, U. S. manager, London As- 
surance; Gustavus Remak, Jr., president, and 
Samuel P. Rodgers and John P. Rodgers, vice- 
presidents, Insurance Co. State of Pennsylvania; 


(Continued on Page 30) 


Albert N. 


1930 and 1931 demonstrate anew, and 
more fore.bly than ever, that a revisio, 
of our rate system is imperative. 

“All things considered, the member 
companies must be congratulated upon 
having been able to prevent the outcome 
of their fire and lightning underwriting 
from being much more unfavorable than 
it actually was. To this end they have 
studied and applied operating economies 
in the most resolute fashion, bringing 
their expenses of every kind down to a 
minimum. While I do not wish to bur- 
den this address with statistical. data, 
there should be placed in the record the 
fact that while premiums are less by 13% 
than in the year previous, our net ex- 
penses show a reduction of a like amount 
so that as a business we have at leas: 
endeavored to balance our budget and 
recognize that with diminished income a 
reduction in expense is imperative. 

Mounting Taxes 

“Taxes now hold a preeminent place 
among expenses of this kind,” said Presi- 
dent Bailey, “having increased in recent 
years to such an extent that they have 
become a crushing burden for fire insur- 
ance, as for all other forms of indem- 
nity insurance. The sum-total of the 
taxes, national, state and local, which the 
companies holding membership in the 
National Board were required to pay in 
1928 was no less than $24,789,530, or 3.88% 
of the total net premiums written in that 
year. In 1929 the companies were levied 
upon in the amount of $30,526,877, or 
4.65% of the total premiums written. In 
1930 the companies’ tax contributions 
represented 5.09% of the premiums writ- 
ten, although a smaller volume of busi- 
ness made the total amount paid $29,- 
705,434, not quite a million dollars less 
than that paid the preceding year. It 
must be borne in mind that the total of 
taxes paid, and the resultant rate, is, in 
each of the foregoing instances, inclusive 
of all forms of taxation, including tax 
upon profits. And now comes 1931, with 
the proportion of taxes paid to total pre- 
miums written amounting to 4.21%, even 
though the total amount paid was re- 
duced by the sharp contraction in the 
companies’ business and by the absence 


of profits, to $21,396,891.” 
PUBLIC RELATIONS REPORT 


The committee on public relations, 
George C. Long, Jr., chairman, reported 
the expenditure of $355,000 for the Na- 
tional Board advertising campaign in 
daily and weekly newspapers and farm 
periodicals. The committee asked $100,- 
000 for public relations work for the 
coming year and a total appropriation ol 
$275,000. The committee plans to estab- 
lish closer contact with all forms of or- 
ganized business. 








ARSON CONVICTIONS INCREASE 

The special agents of the committe¢ 
on arson and incendiarism investigated 
3,938 fires of alleged incendiary origi, 
or 149 more than the previous year, 
Chairman Harold V. Smith reported. 
There were 1,249 arrests and 532 convic- 
tions in 1931 compared with 1,311 arrests 
and 401 convictions in 1930. In 1929 there 
were only 313 convictions. 


OPPOSING FEDERAL BILLS 


F. C. White, chairman of the commit: 
tee on laws, reported that proposals o 
especial interest to companies havc been 
introduced in Congress and have (oF 
their purpose depriving companics ° 
their right to institute in or remove suits 
to the federal courts. To avoid a repetl- 
tion of conditions as they existed pricr 
to 1922, counsel has been in constant col 
tact with these measures and has col 
sistently worked to préevent their favor- 
able consideration. 


HOSPITAL PROGRAM COMPLETED 

The special hospital committee, ©. * 
Shallcross, chairman, reported the com- 
pletion of the hospital service program 
inaugurated in May, 1929. A total 0 
3,218 hospitals were serviced. 
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———$— LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE -- TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


LOYALTY GROUP 


JANUARY 1, 1932 STATEMENTS 


NEAL BASSETT, President 








JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres, aoe = KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres, H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. MAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V. Pe, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V. “Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d Vv. -Pres. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY . 51 ys ro 
CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 
$18,795,380.00 ORGANIZED 1855 $32,306,202.99 





NEAL BASSET’ , Chairman of Board 
HENRY M. GRATZ, President 























JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vi-_e Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2dV.-Pres. 

THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1853 $ 2,034,545.17 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice ~~ ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. ‘I= RBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vi ce Pres HERMAN AMBOS, bay ; E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 

THE MECHANICS INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
$ 600,000.00 ’ ORGANIZED 1854 $ 1,226,248.02 

NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. "JERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres, wt R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, big y Pres. E. G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2dV.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1866 $ 1,563,520.84 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice-Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice-Pres. 
W. E. wo EGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice-Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WAL J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1871 $ 1,603,338.23 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
W.E. WOLLAEGER, President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Presa, 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1870 $ 1,751,660.54 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice President 
JOHN R. COONEY, Vice Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice Pres. HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pre:, HERMAN AMBOS, Vice Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres, W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2d V.-Pres, T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres. OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres. 
THE CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 300,000.00 ORGANIZED 1886 $ 511,958.09 
CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-President 
UNDERWRITERS FIRE INSURANCE CO. OF CONCORD, N. H. 
$ 100,000.00 ORGANIZED 1905 $ 137,264.60 
NEAL BASSETT, President 
JOHN R. yet Vice-Pres. ARCHIBALD KEMP, Vice-Pres. - "“4ERBERT A. CLARK, Vice Pres. H. R. M. SMITH, Vice Pres, 
W. E. WOLLAEGER, Vice-Pres. HERMAN AMBOS, ou Pres. E.G. POTTER, 2d V.-Pres. W. W. POTTER, 2d V. Pres. 
WALTER J. SCHMIDT, 2 * V.-Pres. T. LEE TRIMBLE, 2d V.-Pres, OLIN BROOKS, 2d V.-Pres, 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 2,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1852 $ 4,967,756.04 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 


J. SCOFIELD ROWE, Vice Chairman 
H. S. LANDERS, President & HEYER, Vice President WINANT VAN WINKLE, Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. E. R. HUNT. 3rd Vice Pres’t S. K. McCLURE, 3d Vice Pres, T. A. SMITH, Jr., 3rd Vice Pres, F. J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 

















$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1874 $ 2,009,866.67 
NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
H. S. LANDERS, President WINANT VAN WINKLE, vin © President J. C. HEYER,Vice President JOHN R. COONEY, Vice-President 
E. G. POTTER, 2d Vice Pres. T. A. SMITH, 3rd Vice Pres. ANK J. ROAN, 3rd Vice Pres. E, R. HUNT, 3rd VicePres. S.K. McCLURE, 3rd Vice Pres. 
COMMERCIAL CASUAL Y INSURANCE COMPANY 
$ 1,000,000.00 ORGANIZED 1909 $ 1,814,648.30 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois —_ Bush a 
HERBERT A. CLARK, Vice President San Francisco, 1 rnia 
H. R. M. SMITH, Vice President EASTERN DEPARTMENT w. yy > Oe ee _ bm a 
Say irre SnD 10 Park Place FRED W. SULLIVAN, Secretary 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY " 
CANADIAN DEPARTMENT J SOUTH- WESTERN DEP AR TRSETS 
912 Commerce St., Dallas, Texas 
461-467 Bay St., Toronto, Canada a i EN LEE. eree Presitent 
MASSIE & RENWICK, Ltd., Managers OR va 
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Palmer on Current Problems 


(Continued from Page 21) 


the few who never obey anything or 
anybody? There is. 

Is there any place where there has 
been built up an esprit de corps which 
is gradually putting the insurance busi- 
ness on the plane of the professions? 
There is. 

Is there any place where, in spite of 
the temptations more seriously present 
on account of business conditions, decent 
rules and good practices are still being 
observed? There is. 

Can it possibly be that this series of 
questions refers to the territory under 
the jurisdiction of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters? If so, you might gather 
that we look upon ourselves as Mama’s 
angel child. We don’t. 

Do not some of the things which some 
companies and some agents and some 
brokers countenance, cause tremendous 
and almost irreparable harm to the busi- 
ness as a whole for years to come? 


“Bunk” in Relationships 


Is there not too much “bunk” in deal- 
ings between company executives one 
with the other, between company execu- 
tives and agents, between agents and 
brokers and between the business as a 
whole and the supervising officials? 
“Bunk” was once slang but is rapidly 
achieving social standing after being ad- 
mitted to the dictionary. 

What are the sound arguments for 
and against the sole agency system? 
How far is a company justified in car- 
rying on this system? Is it equitable 
and practical in large cities? Where 
should the line be drawn so far as popu- 
lation is concerned? 

Are company branch offices which 
compete with their own agents in the 
production of business, “bad medicine” ? 

Is the cost of conducting the insurance 
business too great? What are the vari- 
ous elements of this total cost and are 
they out of proportion to one another? 
What is “acquisition cost”? When will 
“acquisition cost” cease to be “accusa- 
tion cost”’—a football kicked back and 
forth between companies and agents and 
Insurance Departments? 

Are the Insurance Departments of the 
several states ineffectively operated be- 
cause of lack of knowledge of the busi- 
ness? Is their principal reason for ex- 
istence the raising of revenue with no 
real thought for the good of the people 
or the business, itself? Are they so or- 
ganized that political changes do not 
affect their efficiency ? 

Are insurance superintendents ap- 
pointed because of their experience in 
the insurance business or because of 
their experience in politics? 


Problems of Taxation 


Do the insurance companies, and 
therefore the insurance buyers, pay too 
many and too much taxes? Are insur- 
ance license and fee laws enacted and 
administered for revenue only? Would 
it be possible to secure in each state one 
premium tax in lieu of all other taxes 
and fees, a portion to be retained by the 
state and the remainder to be distrib- 
uted to subsidiary tax bodies? Would 
not this simple method save much time 
and money for the states and the com- 
panies and the agents by doing away 
with the burdensome, complicated multi- 
plicity of taxes and fee exactions now 
prevailing ? 

Is there any united effort of all 
branches of the business to collate and 
present the facts, to prove our case and 
to fight for equitable tax treatment? Or 
does each group go along as best they 
may getting what little solace there is 
in “hope deferred”? Taxes are neces- 
sary but how temperamental we become 
when we discuss taxes. 

Should fire insurance companies have 
casualty running mates or should they 


be divorced without alimony ? 

Is there a beter sample of not letting 
“the right hand know what the left hand 
does” than that which is evidenced when 
we consider what is done by the marine 
department of some stock fire insurance 
company as 


distinguished from that 


which is done by the fire insurance end 
of the business? 

Should the marine writing companics 
be prohibited from assuming any cas- 
ualty risks such as burglary, water dam- 
age or straight fire insurance where the 
property covered is at a specific location 
for any length of time? 

How about the insurance broker in the 
big cities? Is he here to stay? What 
part does he legitimately play? What 
functions should he perform? Who does 
he represent? What is a broker? Has 
he been defined? Does he need to be 
refined? Are personal examinations 
necessary or desirable? 


The Local Agent 


Is the American Agency System worth 
preserving? Is it of any value in the 
large cities? Or is it good for small 
towns only? 

Have the local agents and brokers of 
the country anybody with time to think 
for the business as a whole? Is it 
possible for the average agent or broker 
to seriously think about anything but 
their commissions? Is it possible for a 
company executive to think about any- 
thing but the loss ratio and the ex- 
pense ratio? 

Can company executives and agents 
have a conference committee that means 
anything ? 

Where companies take action on im- 
portant matters where the public and 
agents are vitally interested, is it prac- 
tical or politic or both to give agents ad- 
vance notice? If so, would this remove 
bitterness and friction and trade differ- 
ences or would the agents if called into 
consultation cancel and rewrite at the 
old rates? Is it possible to work out 
a reasonable line of demarcation between 
those things which are essentially and 
absolutely within the province of the 
company executives and those matters 
which, while largely executive yet for 
the good of the business, appear to re- 
quire advance co-operation with the 
companies’ representatives who contact 
the assured? 

Is it possible to draft a code of laws 
for the supervision and regulation of the 
insurance business which would be fair 
and equitable with due regard both for 
the rights of the policyholder and the 
rights of the stockholder? Has any in- 
surance superintendent ever outlined 
such a code? Have any insurance law- 
yers ever outlined or drafted such a 
code? Did not the so-called American 
Bar Association Code explicitly omit ev- 
erything about which there could be any 
argument and has anybody ever taken it 
seriously during the ten years it has 
been in existence 

Who in or out of the business is giv- 
ing real thought to how far regulation 
should go? 

Has the business any constructive pro- 
gram of legislation which will be ready 
when needed, either to counteract bad 
legislation which is proposed or to make 
for real progress? 

Have we brains and courage enough in 
the insurance business to solve its major 
problems, to overlook temporary individ- 
ual advantage, to decide what is the best 
for the insurance business as a whole, 
to see ahead for a few years, to deter- 
mine and enforce a code of ethics for 
companies, for agents, for brokers, to 
fight for the rights of the business with- 
out forgetting the rights and the needs 
of the public? 

Or shall we confess weakness, selfish- 
ness and cowardice and ask the state 
to fix and regulate rates, forms, commis- 
sions, brokerage, to select and qualify 
our agents and brokers and tell us how 
much credit we may extend to the pro- 
ducer or the assured? 

Federal Regulation 

Would it be advisable to give the 
United States Congress power to regu- 
late the business of insurance? In other 
words, has insurance become in fact In- 
terstate Commerce to such an extent 
that Congress should relieve the busi- 
ness from the complex and conflicting 
burdens of state regulation? How much 
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right to regulate would remain with the 


several states? What effect would this 
have upon the American Agency Sys- 
tem? Would it render obsolete all resi- 
dent agents laws? Do the agents want 
the insurance business subject to federal 
control? Do the companies want it? 
Is it on the way whether they want 
it or not? Will the business of insur- 
ance be prepared for it or will the busi- 
ness wait and see what happens and then 
try to meet it or beat it as best they 
may with flanks made sore by the spur 
of the moment? 

Is there anybody in the business or 
among the state supervising officials who 
is an authority on agents and brokers 
and solicitors’ qualification and license 
laws? Who knows what the various 
state laws are? Whether the law of a 
given state is good or bad and if it is 
good why it is good and if it is bad why 
it is horrid? 

Would it be practical and economical 
to qualify agents and brokers and grant 
them a perpetual license during good be- 
havior with a very simple renewal blank 
after the first qualification year? 

Does greed for business control the 
appointment of the wrong kind of agent, 
that is one who controls a certain amount 
of premium income but who may be 
wrong by general reputation, character 
or lack of experience? 

Can the standard fire policy be im- 
proved upon and simplified? Can it be 
made uniform for all states? Is it pos- 
sible to draw a single page policy cover- 
ing the assured for every hazard the 
company is authorized to write? Would 
there be a ready market for such a pol- 
icy? Would it make for economy and 
stability and remove the opportunity for 
wasteful twisting of business if policies 
remained in force from the date written 
until canceled with the premium pay- 
able annually in advance, with a specified 
reduction of premium upon renewal after 
the expiration of the first year and a 
like reduction for several years until the 
premium reflecting these savings reached 
rock bottom? 

Are resident agents’ laws a good thing 
for the business? How many states have 
them? Is there any uniformity? Is 
anyone giving any thought to the draft- 
ing of the best law which can be de- 
vised on that subject? Can one be 
drawn which will satisfy both agents and 
companies ? 

Has automobile insurance reached ma- 
turity? If so, is it possible to solve the 
problem of automobile fleets on a basis 
fair to companies, agents and assureds? 

Should there be a graduated scale of 
commissions and brokerage for work- 
men’s compensation risks and surety 
bonds, for example, where the premium 
runs into large amounts of money? 

Experimental Socialism 

What should be the attitude of the in- 
surance business regarding. the present 
trend in experimental socialism with the 
accompanying agitation of unemploy- 
ment insurance, old age pensions and 
similar schemes which are not insurance 
at all but are being called insurance 


merely because they must have a certain 
amount of actuarial and statistical foun- 
dation ? 

Should not the insurance business as- 
sine the responsibility of meeting this 
situation with an iron hand albeit may- 
be encased in the velvet glove of ex- 
pediency ? 

Should workmen’s compensation, for 
instance, be conducted at a loss whether 
to private enterprise or under philan- 
thropic political control ? 

Are mutual and reciprocal exchanges 
under the statutes subject to the same 
supervision and regulation applying to 
stock companies or are they encouraged 
in competing on a basis made artificially 
favorable to them and unfavorable to 
their competitors ? 

Are purely mutualistic enterprises 
which discourage private initiative in- 
dulged in or encouraged by stock com- 
pany interests? 

Is there adequate investigation of 
losses at present? Is the cost of insur- 
ance to honest policyholders increased 
by reason of careless and too lenient 
payment of losses under doubtful claims? 
Is the insurance business repeating Ad- 
miral Perry’s statement, “We have not 
yet begun to fight,” and stopping there? 
In other words, adopting it as a perma- 
nent slogan rather than following it up 
as he did with immediate decisive ac- 
tion? 

Should fire insurance companies and 
agents extend practically unlimited credit 
to the assured or to brokers? The mat- 
ter of credit is one of the most impor- 
tant before the business, particularly in 
these times. 

Would not the public have more re- 
spect for the business of insurance and 
would it not be plain common sense and 
make for real economy if all policies pro- 
vided as part of the contract for auto- 
matic cancellation if the premium be not 
paid in thirty days? 

Does the business of insurance require 
a plan for the installment payment of 
premiums? Does such a plan cheapen 
the business and place it on a washing 
machine basis? 





LICENSING OF AGENTS 


Edward Poole Reports on Change in 
Law Which Will Eliminate Vast 
Amount of Detail Work 


Edward Poole of Albany, chairman of 
the special committee on revision of the 
insurance law relating to the licensing 
of agents, reported at the annual con- 
vention of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents this week at 
Syracuse that the efforts to change the 
existing law had been successful. On 
the committee with Mr. Poole were 
Harry Wadsworth of Syracuse and Hol- 
lis Brownell of Watertown. Describ- 
ing the changes which were made when 
Governor Roosevelt signed the bill Mr. 
Poole said: 

“Briefly, the new licensing procedure 
eliminates the completion of an applica- 
tion for a renewal license for each com- 
pany represented by an agent, these re- 
newal licenses to be hereafter issued by 
the Department on certificate from the 
insurance companies; thereby doing 
away with a vast amount of detail work 
for agents and companies. The new 
law also staggers the dates on which 
the renewal licenses will be issued—for 
fire, casualty and miscellaneous lines li- 
censes to be renewed on March 1 and 
accident and health licenses on Oc- 
tober 1. 

“I have purposely refrained from hav- 
ing the other members of the com mittee 
sign this report in order that proper 
credit could be given where it is due. 
You will recall that the original sugges 
tion for a change in licensing require- 
ments was made by Harry Wadsworth 
at our convention last May. The suc 
cess of your committee’s efforts is 
large measure due. to Harry Wads- 
worth’s persevering and intelligent work 
in pursuit of our object. We agents of 
New York state owe Harry a vote of 
thanks, 

“Your committee desires to express its 
appreciation to our good friend Mr. 
Jamison of the Insurance Department 
for his courteous co-operation, without 
which our efforts would have failed. 
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Now Pork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


HOME OFFICE, One Liberty Street, NEW YORK CITY 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT, 310 So. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT, 233 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


POLICIES ISSUED TO COVER 


Fire, Lightning, Tornado, Windstorm, Hail, Explosion, Rents, Commissions, Profits, 
Automobiles, Motorcycles, Leasehold, Marine, War Risk, Hulls, Inland Marine, 
Cargoes, Inland Transportation, Floaters, Use and Occupancy, Registered Mail, 
Mail Package, Tourist Baggage, Sprinkler Leakage, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Earthquake, Aircraft Property Damage, Aircraft Insurance. 


AFFILIATED INSURANCE COMPANIES 


American Alliance Insurance Co. Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 

American National Fire Insurance Co. Massachusetts Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Columbus, O. Boston, Mass. 

County Fire Insurance Company North Carolina Home Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Raleigh, N. C. 


Rochester American Insurance Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Great American J ndemnity Company 
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Ballard Dinner 


(Continued from Page 26) 


Otho E. Lane, president, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia; F. P. Hamilton, president, Queen 
Insurance Co.; James Wyper, vice-president, 
Hartford Fire; Robert P. Barbour, U. S. man- 
ager, Northern Assurance; Frederick W. Koec- 
kert, U. S. manager and D. E. Monroe, assistant 
U. S. manager, Commercial Union; Frederick 
Webb of Sedgwick, Colins & Co., of London. 

Gilbert Kingan, U. S. manager, London & 
Lancashire; President Clinton V. Meserole, Pa- 
cific Fire; President E. C. Jameson and Vice- 
Presidents J. H. Mulvehill and A. H. Witthohn, 
Globe & Rutgers; President F. H. Hawley, Ohio 
Farmers; President Victor Roth, Security of 
New Haven; U. S. Manager Robert R. Clark, 
Caledonian; U. S. Manager Hart Darlington, 
Norwich Union; President A. Duncan Reid, 
Globe Indemnity; President Emil G. Pieper, 
Rhode Island Insurance Co.; Manager Harry 
Austin, American Foreign Insurance Association. 

George C. Long, Jr., vice-president, Phoenix 
of Hartford; President Cecil P. Stewart, Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine; President W. M. Hoffman 
and Vice-President Albert W. Howard, Fire- 
men’s of Washington; President Rich W. Hol- 
laman, Sanborn Map Co.; President H. R. Waite, 
Agricultural ; President Edgar H. Boles, General 
Reinsurance Corp.; Vice-President H. Edward 
Bilkey, Stuyvesant; President Thomas B. Boss, 
American Reserve; President O. J. Prior, Stand- 
ard Fire of New Jersey; Vice-President William 
E. Maynard, Providence-Washington. 

J. Lester Parsons, David G. Wakeman, R. O. 
Haubold, Harold Junker of Crum & Forster; 
Richard A. Corroon and William J. Reynolds of 
Corroon & Reynolds; Charles C. Hannah, man- 
ager, Eastern Department, Fireman’s Fund; F. 
Kortenbeutel, vice-president, International; Vice- 
Presidents R. L. Stewart, David C. Thoms and 
J. R. Van Horne, American Colony; Vice-Presi- 
dent W. B. Cruttenden, Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine; Vice-Presidents Frank E. Burke and Har- 
old V. Smith, Home Insurance Co.; President 
John M. Thomas, National Union; John F. Gil- 
iams, vice-president, Camden Fire; Vice-Presi- 
dent Arthur Lenssen, Jr., Hamilton Fire; Presi- 
dent O. E. Schaefer, Westchester Fire. 

Joseph W. Russell, Aetna; Carroll L. DeWitt 
of Fred S. James & Co.; Thomas B. Donaldson, 
Eagle Fire of Newark; George A. Moszkovski, 
American Asiatic Underwriters; George Z. Day, 
assistant U. S. manager, Tokio Marine & Fire; 
James J. Hoey and Bennett Ellison of Hoey & 
Ellison; Sumner Rhoades, Eastern Underwriters’ 
Associatior; Vice-President Jesse E. White, 
North Star; U. S. Manager J. M. Wennstrom, 
Svea. 

Joseph E. Ridder, vice-president, Journal of 
Commerce; Robert Van Iderstine, Carl Schreiner, 
William H. McGee, John G. Rolker of Baltimore, 
Julian Lucas of Davis, Dorland & Co.; Walter 
Roedel, Globe & Rutgers; John S. Johnston of 
Walter J. Fahy & Co.; Lee J. Wolfe and Wil 
liam M. Corcoran; Joseph S. Blume; William S. 
Crawford and John M. Francis, Journal of Com- 
merce; William L. Hadley, The Eastern Under- 
writer; L. Alexander Mack, Weekly Under- 
writer; Clifton Blackmon, Insurance Field; Jo- 
seph D. Nunan of Tiffany & Co.; Patrick J. 
Hangley, August Geberth, Henry A. Siemon, 
Isaac Fuld, Otto Ehmann, A. B. Bielaski of the 
Arson Department of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and A. J. Smith of Zweig, 
Smith & Co, 


225 COMPANIES IN BOARD 
There are now 225 company members 
of the National Board. Nineteen com- 
panies dropped out during the year 
through mergers or reinsurance and two 
joined the Board. 








Now Assistant Manager of Home Service 
Dep’t; Former All-America 
Tackle at West Point 

Wilfred Kurth, president of the Home, 
has announced the appointment of Mor- 
timer E. Sprague as assistant manager 
of the service department in charge of 
production. Mr. Sprague has had a con- 
siderable variety of experience in the 
insurance business having served his ap- 
prenticeship with Grinnell Sprinkler Co. 
and the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change. For the past two years he has 
been a special agent in the service de- 
partment of the Home. Mr. Sprague is 
a graduate of the University of Texas 
and the United States Military Academy 
where he was captain of the footba'l 
team and for two years tackle on Grant- 
land Rice’s All-American football team. 


William T. Howe, former vice-nresi- 
dent of the Connecticut Fire, died late 
Tuesday afternoon at his home at West 
Hartford, Conn. He was 83 years old 
and had served the company for thirty- 
five years, retiring in 1920. He was a 
member of the board of directors at the 
time of his death. 


SPRINGFIELD DIVIDEND 
The directors of the Springfield F. & 
M. have declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.12 a share, payable July 1 
to stockholders of record June 15. 




















PERSONAL BELONGINGS 


HEN you hear of some- 

one in your community 

planning to take a trip, 
the thought naturally comes to 
mind that he should be protected 
with a Personal Effects policy in 
the Franklin. But this kind of 
policy is not designed solely for 
the protection of baggage. It may 
be secured on an annual basis to 
include wearing apparel, wherever 
it may be outside the permanent 
residence of the assured, also 
clothes sent to the laundry or 
personal belongings left at the golf 
or athletic club. {Now is a good 
time to push this popular cover. 





The FRANKLIN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of PHILADELPHIA 


421 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Convention Notes 


(Continued from Page 22) 


Syracuse Underwriters Exchange and 
president of the Insurance Federation of 
America, delivered the address of wel- 
come. The response was made by J. W, 
Rose of Buffalo, chairman of the state 
association executive committee. 

The annual conventions of the state as- 
sociation have been held at Syracuse for 
fifteen years. The agents of that city 
have continually been ideal hosts and 
from the geographical standpoint Syra- 
cuse is splendidly located. A. C. Deis- 
seroth of Syracuse, energetic and pains- 
taking in his association work, has 
among other duties been chairman of 
the convention committee for several 
years. Other members of this year’s 
committee include Paul Hadley, Lewis F. 
Lighton, Margaret O’Donnell and Mary 
E. Welch. 

Excelsior Entertains 

The Underwriters Board of Rochester, 
through its president, Thomas L. Sharp, 
presented President Fredrick V. Bruns 
of Excelsior Fire of Syracuse with a 
large portfolio of new business at the 
annual luncheon given to the convention 
by the Excelsior. 

The complimentary business was given 
by agents who are not representatives 
of the Excelsior. F. L. Greeno & Co, 
Inc., is agent for the company in Roch- 
ester. Following are those who shared 
in honoring the Excelsior: Duke Potter, 
Thos. A. Sharp, Harry L. Parker, James 
Johnston Agency, Louis Hawes, R. S. 
Paviour & Son, Inc., Henry E. Weisen- 
beck, Joshua B. Crouch, Louis C. Hock, 
Maurice E. Ballou, Tom C. Goodwin, 
Harold H. Potter, S. H. Bloom, Mrs. 
Vera K. Levy, Spiegel Insurance Agen- 
cy, John E. O’Rourke, Gilbert T. Ams- 
den, David Goldman, I. Margolis, Chas. 
Tuke, Duttons Insurance Office and 
Charles F. Miller. 

Rockwood Hosmer of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Association and 
brother of Vice-President Hosmer of the 
Excelsior Fire, brought greetings from 
his association and briefly discussed 
some current agency problems. 

President Walter C. North of the 
Connecticut Association was introduced 
to the convention. Although he now 
lives in Bridgeport, Conn., Mr. North 
was born in Syracuse and worked one 
week there in an insurance office. Presi- 
dent A. B. Gile of the New Hampshire 
Association was also present. 

Homer D. Rice, president of the Buf- 
falo Association of Fire Underwriters, 
presented a set of seven fundamentals 
prepared by the Buffalo agents to im- 
prove the value of stock company 10- 
surance to the general public. Two of 
these are improved service to individual 
risks, meeting that of mutuals in all lines, 
and the putting of all kinds of insurers 
on an equality as to taxes, state regu- 
lation, etc. 

Among those who attended the ban- 
quet Tuesday evening and were intro- 
duced to the convention were the spon- 
sors of the qualification bill, Senator 
Duncan T. O’Brien of New York and 
Assemblyman Harry McKay; George H. 
Jamison, chief of the licensing bureau 0! 
the New York Insurance Department; E. 
J. Cole of Fall River, Mass., chairman 
of the finance committee of the Nationa 
Association of Insurance Agents, am 
Frank L. Gardner of Poughkeepsie, for 
mer president of both the New York 
State and the National Associations. 


Daw on Rating 
(Continued from Page 22) 


pose of endeavoring to procure « lowe! 
rate. 
“The actual expense of such practices 
is heavy and can be closely approximat- 
ed, as far as the rating organization 'S 
concerned. The consequential expens 
to the agent and the company cannol 
be estimated, but in my opinion, if yo" 
include the actual cost to the compamle> 
of return premiums, and to agents of te 
turn commission, it must far exceed the 
inspection and rate -promulgation & 
pense.” 
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ALLEMANNIA FIRE 


Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Incorporated 1868 


WESTCHESTER 


Fire Insurance Company 
of New York 


Organized 1837 





WESTERN 


Assurance Company 
of Toronto, Canada 


Incorporated 1851 








UNITED STATES FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1824 


DECEMBER 31, 1930 


Ee $ 5,000,000 
Net Surplus....... 10,646,851 
Liabilities ........ 16,679,134 
RN ke ee: 32,325,985 
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CruM & FORSTER 
MANAGERS 


110 William St. New York City 


— on 


DEPARTMENT OFFICES 


Western Dept. 
FREEPORT, ILL. 


Southern Dept. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Pacific Dept. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
CAL. 


Carolinas Dept. 


DURHAM, 
N. C. 





Allegheny Dept. 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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NORTH RIVER 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1822 


DECEMBER 31, 1930 


nikss ccineae $ 4,000,000 
Net Surplus....... 6,370,934 
Liabilities ........ 10,543,736 
MN ib adineeiece 20,914,670 








BRITISH AMERICA 


Assurance Company 
Toronto, Canada 


Incorporated 1833 


RICHMOND 


Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1907 


METROPOLITAN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of Chicago, Il. 


Incorporated 1903 











SOUTHERN FIRE 


Insurance Company 
of Durham, N. C. 


Incorporated 1923 





UNITED STATES 


Merchants & Shippers 
Insurance Company 
of New York 


Incorporated 1872 











NEW YORK STATE FIRE 


Insurance Company 


of Albany, N. Y. 
Incorporated 1836 
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Finds Radio Publicity 
Brings Good Results 


FURTHER USE RECOMMENDED 





Roy A. Duffus Reports At Syracuse On 
Results Gained From All Sorts of 
Agency Service Work 





The New York State Association of 
Local Agents has a live-wire committee 
on publicity and agency service, the 
chairman of which is Roy A. Duffus of 
Rochester. This committee has made 
excellent use of radio broadcasting fa- 
cilities for carrying insurance messages 
to the public and recommends that local 
boards secure fifteen-minute electrical 
transcriptions of prepared programs for 
radio advertising as the cost is reason- 
able and low. Telling the convention 
this week at Syracuse some of the nu- 
merous ways in which the committee has 
advanced public relations, Mr. Duffus 
said: 

Your committee on publicity and 
agency service has attempted to furnish 
to our members information which could 
not be obtained in trade magazines or 
through other sources. 

In February each member received a 
copy of a folder which, under the cap- 
tion, “Do You Know That ? ? ?”, con- 
tained twenty reasons why our custom- 
ers should insure with agents who rep- 
resent old-line, non-assessment, stock in- 
surance companies. To those of our 
members who wished a supply of the 
folders, they were made available at cost. 
More than twenty-five thousand copies 
were sent to every part of the state, in 
lots of from 100 to 1,000. The agency 
imprint was placed on most of them. It 
was the thought of your committee that 
the folder should be prepared with the 
thought in view of having it appear that 
the folder was that of the agent and not 
merely form material furnished by the 
association. 

Work of Rochester Board 

In the same Bulletin, Number Five, ad- 
vertising copy used successfully by the 
Underwriters Board of Rochester was 
furnished our members through the 
courtesy of the Rochester Board. These 
advertisements dealt with automobile in- 
surance, calling attention to the peril in 
rate-cutting, the need for safe driving 
as a means for rate reduction, the ne- 
ce*sity for carrying adequate limits of 
indemnity and other points which would 
offset the activities of the cut-raters dur- 
ing a period of difficulty caused by the 
manner in which rate changes had been 
made public. 

Actual newspaper clippings of the ads 
were ordered by members of our asso- 
ciation in all parts of the state in order 
to use the same layout as used in Roch- 
ester. We are grateful to the Rochester 
Board for their kind permission to allow 
us to use their copy. 

In Bulletin Number Five we called to 
the attention of all members the radio 
broadcasting schedule on Station WHAM 
at Rochester, of the Sunday and Wednes- 
day programs presented by the Under- 
writers Board of Rochester, co-operating 
with the Associated Insurors of Ontario, 
Seneca, Yates and Wayne Counties, and 
the Genesee Insurance Society of Gene- 
see and Wyoming Counties. 

It is our hope that many of our mem- 
bers heard the Safety Talks which were 
presented twice a week for five weeks by 
the above boards. In each program, 
which consisted of music by a string 
trio, a short three-minute talk on safe 
automobile driving was given. “How the 
Driver makes his own Automobile In- 
surance Rates,” “Are You Really a 
Careful Driver?” “Speed, Speed ... and 
More Speed.” “What About the Back 
Seat Driver?” “The Truth About the 
Women Drivers,” “The Automobile and 
Your Home.” were among the subjects 
discussed, all from the safety angle, no 
mention being made of insurance. 

Favorable Reactions to Broadcasting 

Your chairman, as chairman of the 
broadcasting committee of the Under- 
writers Board of Rochester, heard much 








RELIABILITY 


based on a record 


of satisfactory service 


to agents and policyholders 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
HART DARLINGTON, Manager 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 


Incorporated 1806 
HART DARLINGTON, President 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


HART DARLINGTON, Chairman of the Board 
H. L. CALLANAN, President and General Manager 


In NORWICH UNION there is strength 
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favorable comment on the type of talk 
presented, and the fact that safety was 
the keynote of each talk. We believe 
that the New York State Association 
should consider a radio program during 
the coming year. It is our belief that 
the National Association and.the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, as 
well as the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, should sponsor 
a network program once a week during 
the entire year. 

We understand that it is possible to 
secure fifteen-minutes electrical _ tran- 
scriptions which could be prepared and 
furnished at cost to local boards for pre- 
sentation over their local radio station, 
On this fifteen-minute record would be a 
musical program, also a short talk in 
connection with some feature of fire or 
casualty insurance. Time would be al- 
lowed for a local announcement which 
would tie in the program with its local 
sponsors. These records could be for- 
warded from one board to another and 
used many times. We understand that 
the cost is nominal. 

Members of your committee spoke be- 
fore Rotary, Exchange, Kiwanis, Lions 
and other luncheon clubs on the subject 
of reciprocity, the method of automobile 
insurance rating and other points which 
would react favorably to the cause of 
stock fire and casualty insurance. We 
believe that a committee might be or- 
ganized for the purpose of preparing a 
series of talks along lines similar to those 
mentioned above. 





WAIVER OF PROOF OF LOSS 





Kentucky Court Holds Denial of Lia- 
bility Is Insufficient Allegation by 
Insured; Company Sustained 

In Corey v. Niagara Fire Co., 147 S.W. 
(2d) 955, the Kentucky Court of Appeals 
holds that, in an action on a fire policy, 
the allegation by the insured of waiver 
of proof of loss by denial of liability is 
insufficient if it does not state when the 
insurance company denied liability for 
the loss. If that denial was made after 
the period within which the insured 
such furnish such proof, and, of course, 
after the company’s liability would there- 
by be destroyed, it would be wholly in- 
effectual as a waiver. 

Moreover, the court has formerly held 
that a mortgage, or incumbering, of tie 
insured property by the policyholder, 
without complying with the stipulations 
of the policy with reference thereto, or 
a waiver thereof by the company, for- 
feited the right of the insured to a re- 
covery if loss occurred. That defense 
was made in this case, and in the ab- 
sence of the testimony upon it which was 
heard at the trial, the Court of Appeals 
was compelled to presume that thie tes- 
timony supported it without contradic- 
tion. This was also true as to another 
defense relying upon the company’s non- 
consent to the vacancy of the property 
more than the permitted ten days. 
Judgment for the insurance compaty 
was therefore affirmed. 





AMERICAN HOME FINANCES 

With the absorption of the Americat 
Constitution Fire by the American Home 
Assurance, both members of the Fre- 
linghuysen group, the new American 
Home will have a capital of $1,000,000 
and net surplus of about $600,000, based 
on current market prices for invest 
ments. The unearned premium reserve 
will be $585,000. Control of both com- 
panies has been held by the Globe & 
Rutgers. 





NEW ADJUSTMENT OFFICE z 

George W. Lilly, manager of the Fire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, 4! 
nounces the opening of a branch office a 
San Bernardino, Cal., under the manag® 
ment of Fred B. Simpson, who will re 
port to F. A. Henderson, brancli mal 
ager at Los Angeles. Mr. Simpson was 
for sixteen years special agent and ad- 
juster and latterly seven years as mee 
pendent adjuster. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


OF THE 


Statement based on actual market values of Bonds and Stocks as of May 1, 1932 


RALPH B. IVES, PRESIDENT 





Capital Stock, $7,500,000 
$41,840,132.32 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES (except capital) 
POLICY-HOLDERS’ SURPLUS $18,150,542.11 


Bonds and Stocks, 

Real Estate, ; ; ‘ 
Cash on Hand and in Banks, 
Amounts due from Agents, 


Interest Accrued, 


Other Admitted Assets, 


Outstanding Losses, 

Expense and Tax Reserves, 
Unearned Premium Reserve, 
Capital, ‘ P 
Surplus, (over all Liabilities) . 


Aggregate, including Capital and Surplus, . 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION - $348,000,000.00 


Assets 


Liabilities 


2 


$23,689,590.21 


$35,810,968.06 
1,035,000.00 
1,377,031.80 
3,323,501.87 
180,000.00 
113,630.59 





$41,840,132.32 


$3,021,723.13 
560,000.00 
20,107,867.08 
7,500,000.00 
10,650,542.11 
$41,840,132.32 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








I enclose letters from Tom Gallagher, 
whom we all know and love, which may 
interest my readers. One animadverts 
on the athlete Hornboestel, whom Tom 
calls “our Western Hornbostel,” and he 
also says he can outrun me. I answered 
that that is possible, but that 1 might 
be able to outswim him. Note Tom’s 
characteristic remarks: “ * * * to show 
that our Western Hornbostel amounts to 
something also,” and “ * * * beat you 
on a half mile run, unless you have 
grown very fast since I saw you.’ 

In the other letter he speaks of Dex- 
ter Leggett of Gouverneur apropos of 
my article on him. “Deck,” however, is 
not still “on deck,” but his daughter will 
probably receive Tom’s letter and be 
pleased with it. Here follow the usual 
“happy” Gallagheresque letters: 

“My dear Ed.— 

“Your Tales of the Road are most in- 
teresting and as a writer and an insur- 
ance man you stand high, but | am en- 
closing a couple of clippings to show 
that our Western Hornbostels amount to 
something also. This young man, Charles 
H. Hornboestel (a track man at Indiana 
University) can, I feel sure, beat you 
on a half mile run unless you have 
grown very fast since I last saw you.’ 





“My dear Ed.— 

“In reading Tales of the Road a week 
or two ago | was greatly interested in 
your write-up about Deck Leggett of 
Gouverneur, an agent that had dropped 
out of my memory. He was all you give 
him credit for and then some. When I 
first began calling on the agency the 
firm was, as | remember, Spencer & Leg- 
gett—Lou Spencer and Deck Leggett. 
Lou later left the agency and became 
connected with one of the rating bu- 
reaus, seems to me at Syracuse or Koch- 
ester. 

“I am delighted to learn that Deck is 
still on deck and shall write him a let- 
ter immediately after finishing this. As 
I remember him he was a large Abe 
Lincoln sort of a man and a most re- 
liable agent. It surely is mighty fine of 
you to write up the good, old time agents. 
Keep at it as I enjoy it very much. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Tom.” 
+ * * 

Some Suggested Changes in Writing 

I note in a popular weekly magazine 
that a large prize is offered to aspiranis 
for literary fame, especially for their first 
story. | would suggest to these competi- 
tors to give us something new, not mod- 
eled on the writings of many overesti- 
mated modern novelists. Among other 
things 1 would suggest as a refreshing 
novelty to: (1) Make the heroine not 
“ravishing,” “seductive,” etc., etc., but 
endow her with some brains. In other 
words substitute a brainy creature of 
ordinary good looks for a_ brainless 
beauty who galivants through the novel 
nauseating us with sex-appeal stuff, 
brainless calf love, drinking, smoking, 
annoying her parents and everybody, in- 


cluding the reader, with her inanities, 
which, to follow the well established rule 
of all modern novelists must be forgiven 
because of her beauty and sex appeal; 

(2) Endow the hero with some other 
abilities except to get drunk or go 
among fallen women, because he is 
crossed by the fool heroine; (3) Give 
the heroine a swift kick when she comes 
snivelling to the hero acknowledging an 
error, but asking him to beg forgiveness 
nevertheless, and (4) for the love of 
Mike, don’t describe the dullest man in 
the story as being an insurance agent, 
which is repeatedly done. 

I will back the average insurance agent 
against the average novelist as to brains 
any time, but it is an old American cus- 
tom among novelists to make the public 
think it takes no brains to be an insur- 
ance man and that an insurance man 
must be dull. 

Also it would be refreshing not to 
refer to a wedding as taking place at 
“high noon,” as there is only one kind 
of noon, and leave out the “blushing” 
stuff before the word “bride” once in a 
while. And avoid such phrases as “She 
looked beautiful among the tea-things,” 
which nauseated me recently. 

And I would like to read a novel once 
in a while dealing with the aspirations, 
thoughts and experiences of people over 
35 years of age, and not all based on 
sex, sex, sex. Let’s have the conversa- 
tion of people that have lived awhile and 
have stood the test of great joys as well 
as great sorrows, and not the vaporing 
of a lot of love-sick immature young 
calves. I think it would be refreshing. 

ca ok *” 


Fallen Idols 

Hard times reveal that some supposed- 
ly great men have simply been lucky, 
and can’t stand the acid test of changed 
conditions, or that they have just suc- 
cessfully been fooling everybody, like the 
much advertised match-king, Kreuger. 

* * * 
Clarence Dillenback 


Clarence Dillenback of the Northrup- 
Dillenback agency at Syracuse has for 
years been prominent in circles outside 
of the insurance business as a recognized 
singer of more than ordinary merit. In 
fact he has not only been a very able 
and successful insurance man but has 
successfully entertained thousands with 
his voice as a soloist. Recently he 
showed me a picture of himself in sing- 
ing character costume, as a darky, in 
which character he sung “Old Man 
River” before a large crowd. If “Dillie,” 
as his friends call him, had not gone into 
the insurance game, he could have been 
a successful professional soloist. 

* *” * 
Women Are Always Women 

Women sometimes try to tell you that 
they have dropped some of the old fash- 
ioned, purely feminine traits since they 
have gone into “careers,” or whatnot. 
Recently at a convention a crowd of 
busy traveling men were coming down 





CLINTON J. AYRES, INC. 


F. H. GreeNe 


E. S. BiILLincs 


M. E. JAcKson 


An organization forty-five years old, equipped to give 
your Adirondack Summer Estate Lines special, 
thorough and accurate service. 


All of our old line, stock companies have binding 
facilities in New York City. Send your lines to them 


or direct to us as you prefer. 


Complete surveys and diagrams for insurance and 


real estate purposes. 


CLINTON J. AYRES, INc. 


Founded by “Adirondack Ayres” 
Saranac Lake 


New York 








in an elevator, in which there also were 
two women, who had ribbons pinned on 
them, as they were attending some 
women’s business convention. 

When the elevator reached the office 
floor, did the women hurry out and let 
others get out? They did not! They 
had to stop and talk and kiss each other 
for some reason before leaving the car, 
and the angry growls of us mere men 
weren’t even noticed. I have seen women 
do this sort of stunt hundreds of times, 
and not catch on to the fact that they 
were doing something out of the ordi- 
nary in holding up a whole carload by 
stopping to talk and kiss before get- 
ting out. Could they not just as well 
kiss after they got out? They would 
not be women if they did. It is the 


eternal feminine at work, notwithstand- 
ing the 


“career” or “mannish” veneer. 
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SUN 
INSURANCE OFFICE, LIMITED 


FOUNDED 1710 
United States Branch 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 
Western Department 
Wrigley Bldg., 410 N. Michigan Ave. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE (1720) 
FIRE and MARINE LINES 
THE STATE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
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95 Maiden Lane, New York 
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Pearl, London, Enters 
For Direct Writing 


APPOINTS STEVENS & HOPPS 





George Tilley, Chairman, Makes An- 
nouncement; Gilbert Kingan Makes 
Clear London & Lancashire Severance 





Arrangements are being completed for 
the Pearl Assurance Co. of London to 
enter the United States for the direct 
writing of fire and allied lines, accord- 
ing to an announcement this week by 
George Tilley, chairman of the company. 
As United States general agents the 
Pearl has appointed a new firm, Stevens 
& Hopps of New York, composed of 
George C. Stevens and Stewart B. Hopps. 

This change in the arrangements of 
the Pearl, which has been entered in the 
United States since March, 1927, for 
reinsurance under treaties with the Lon- 
don & Lancashire group, was confirmed 
by Gilbert Kingan, United States man- 
ager of the London & Lancashire, who 
has resigned as manager of the Pearl. 
Mr. Kingan explains that as the Pearl’s 
new arrangement will not conform with 
the agency principles which the London 
& Lancashire group has always recog- 
nized, they have given the Pearl the 
necessary notice for the termination of 
existing reinsurance contracts. 

“This action is all that could be ex- 
pected from such a company as the Lon- 
don & Lancashire,” said Mr. Kingan, 
“and it is perfectly clear that there will 
be a complete severance of the connec- 
tion with the Pearl. The London & 
Lancashire will not in any way partici- 
pate in the business which comes to the 
Pearl under the new arrangement.” 

Mr. Stevens has been in the insurance 
business in New York for more than 
forty years. In 1894 he became a mem- 
ber of Samuels, Cornwall & Stevens 
which, on the death of Levi Samuels, 
became Cornwall & Stevens. Mr. Ste- 
vens’ interest in the agency will be taken 
over by his son, Leighton H. Stevens. 
Mr. Hopps has been connected with va- 
rious brokerage firms, was formerly vice- 
president of the American Merchant 
Marine and also was an executive of the 
National Union of Pittsburgh. 





RICHMOND-N. Y. STATE MERGER 
With the merger of the Richmond of 
New York and the New York State Fire, 
both members of the Crum & Forster 
group, into a company carrying the name 
of the former there will be total assets 
of $3,400,000. Of these more than $1,000,- 
000 is in cash and United States Govern- 
ment bonds, and $700,000 in first mort- 
gages. The capital of the new company 
will consist of 200,000 shares of $5 par 
stock. Holders of Richmond stock will 
receive 1.384 shares of new stock for each 
of their present shares and holders of 
New York State Fire stock will receive 
1.232 shares for each share. The capital 
will be $1,000,000 and the net surplus 
about $596,000, based on March 31 mar- 
et values. The merger will be voted 
upon on June 22 by stockholders of the 
companies. 


NEW BOOKLET ON COINSURANCE 

The Fidelity and Guaranty Fire of 
Baltimore has issuéd a valuable book- 
let on “The What, Why and How of Co- 
Insurance” in which it explains by means 
of text matter, tables and charts the 
workings of the coinsurance principle. 
This booklet should prove of advantage 
to local agents who have clients who fail 
to understand the idea of coinsurance or 
the necessity for its application in the 


interests of fair and just rating of fire 
Tisks, 








TOTAL FIRE PREMIUMS DROP 

otal premiums written by all classes 
of companies in the United States during 
1931 on fire and allied risks were $925,- 
331,079 with losses of $496,593,168, or a 
loss Tatio of 53.7% according to a tabu- 
ation of the Weekly Underwriter. In 
1930 total premiums were $1,058,405,962 
and losses $553,302,033, a loss ratio of 
52.3 o. Premiums in 1929 were $1,114,- 
263,855 and losses $491,771,455, which was 
4 loss ratio of only 44.1%. 


VAN SCHAICK TO SPEAK HERE 


Will Address Examiners Next Tuesday 
Evening; Costello and Tisdale Can- 
didates for President 

Edmund F. Costello of the American 
of Newark and George Tisdale of the 
Commercial Union are candidates for the 
presidency of the Fire Insurance Exam- 
iners Association. The elections will be 
held at the final dinner meeting of the 
1931-1932 season next Tuesday evening, 
May 31, at the Drug & Chemical Club 
in New York. Other officers nominated 
are: secretary, Charles L. Nordsick, 
Home; recording secretary, J. Neilan, 
Norwich Union, and treasurer, F. J. 
Rieder, Pacific. Of the two candidates 
running for president the one who is not 
elected will become vice-president of the 
association. Mr. Costello is now vice- 
president and Mr. Tisdale treasurer. 

Insurance Superintendent George S. 





Van Schaick of New York will be the 
guest of honor and principal speaker of 
the evening. In addition to members of 
the examiners’ association it is expected 
that a large number of fire company 
officers will be present at this meeting. 
President J. L. Brandmaier of the Hud- 
son-Svea group, will complete his second 
term as president with the election of 
the new officers. 





BAR ILL. BANK AGENCIES 


State Attorney-General Holds Staie 
Banking Corporations Have No Power 
To Act as Agents 


State banking corporations of Illinois 
have no right to act aS insurance agents 
according to an opinion handed down 
by Attorney-General Oscar E. Carlstrom. 
State banks have conducted insurance 
departments for years and this decision 
is likely to create considerable confusion. 
It is likely that the banks will have to 
divorce their insurance departments. One 





suggestion is that some action be taken 
to amend the bank'ng laws at the next 
session of the Illinois Legislature in view 
of the fact that national banks in towns 
of less than 5,000 inhabitants are allowed 
to act as insurance agents. 





WALLACE MINCHIN DIES 


Wallace Minchin, counterman for the 
Central Fire Agency, Inc., in New York 
City, died on Thursday last week after 
a short illness. He had been in fire 
insurance for seventeen years, starting 
with Wallace Reid & Co. Later he was 
with the local office of the Sun Insur- 
ance Office, Minner & Yoost and the 
Corroon & Reynolds organization. 


PENN POND TO HONOR HAID 

Paul L. Haid, president of the Insur- 
ance Executives Association, will be the 
guest of honor at the Penn Pond dinner 
meeting of the Blue Goose next Wednes- 
day, June 1, in Philadelphia. Charles 
H. Holland will act as toastmaster. 











Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Company 


has won a high place in the Casualty 


and Surety field, not only because as a 


member of the Fireman’s Fund Group 


it carries a sixty-nine year old standard 


of strength, permanence and stability, 


but also because agents and brokers know 


it to be a soundly financed institution, 


managed by men who know the Cas- 


ualty and Surety business thoroughly. | 
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roe yarn Liable bie Losses 


Involving Liquor Law Violations? 


Abraham Kaplan, in Second Instalment of Analysis of Court 
Cases, Considers Decisions Which Have Defined 
Property Which May Be Confiscated 


Part II 


At this point it may be asked: What 
is comprehended under the expression, 
“property designed for the manufacture 
of liquor intended for use in violating the 
National Prohibition Act”? The follow- 
ing cases are instructive: 

The first case we refer to is United 
States v. Puhac, 268 Fed. 392 (1920). The 
court there held, at page 294: 

“The words ‘property designed for the 
manufacture of liquor’ in this section 
[National Prohibition Act, Title II, Sec- 
tion 25] are broad enough to include a 
still and distilling apparatus, whether set 
up or not, and broad enough to include 


mash, wort and wash.” 
The next case we have in mind is 
Feitler v. United States, 34 Fed. (2nd) 


30. This involved a libel by the United 
States for the forfeiture of goods de- 
signed for the manufacture of liquor 
intended for use in violating the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act. These goods the 
United States had seized. The libel was 
opposed by Manfred Feitler and Ike 
Danovitz, doing business as the Feitler 
Bottle Co. The District Court decreed 
that the goods so seized and enumer- 
ated in the libel be forfeited to the 
United States and destroyed. Both re- 
spondents appealed. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Third Circuit, affirmed the 
decree of the District Court. The Cir- 
cuit Court, in characterizing the nature 
of the respondents’ business and the 
nature of the property seized and in- 
volved in the appeal, held at page 32: 

Wide Variety of Seized Property 

“The third and most serious question 
raised on this appeal relates to the prop- 
erty seized under the search warrant and 
forfeited under the libel. The truth, es- 
tablished by the search, is that these 
respondents kept what might be called 
a bootleggers’ outfitting establishment, 
that is, an establishment to equip boot- 
leggers with every article they would 
need in plying their unlawful trade. The 
prohibition agents, acting under the 
search warrant, seized about every mov- 
able thing in sight. Aside from what 
has been returned to the respondents and 
what should be returned to them, we are 
here concerned only with the property 
the government seized and specifically 
named in its libel as liquor and property 
held and possessed for unlawful use. 

“This includes liquor found in several 
partly filled cans and jugs, more than 
a hundred empty 5-gallon cans, several 
thousand empty bottles of different 
shapes, many with labels already on 
them and packed in cartons ready for 
delivery, several thousand cardboard 
cartons of different kinds, several hun- 
dred demijohns, several hundred bags 
and boxes of corks, sealing wire, wrap- 
pers for whisky bottles, twine, caps for 
bottles, crimping machines, labeling ma- 
chines, siphons and filters, a large num- 
ber of assorted labels, cans of glyco, fla- 
voring nuts, glycerin, gin extract, syrup, 
and (aside from other articles too nu- 
merous to mention) finally, 402 whiskey 
barrels all containing whiskey chips and 
more than half containing a small quan- 
tity of whiskey. 

“Whiskey chips are shavings from the 
interior of whiskey barrels and, having 
absorbed whiskey, are used in the manu- 
facture of bootlegger liquor. Moreover, 
the barrels, not having been treated to 
prevent the extraction of their liquor 
content, could be washed out with water 
and would on many washings through 
many years still yield a product which, 
though doubtfully called whiskey and 
having an alcoholic content well above 
that limited by law, is fit for beverage 
purposes,—so it was testified. In addi- 
tion to these articles the search dis- 
closed approximately 18,000 forged strip 





Forfeitable Property 


Herewith is published the second 
instalment of Abraham Kaplan’s legal 
analysis of the question whether there 
can be a recovery under a fire policy 
for a loss to liquors or other property 
possessed in violation of the National 
Prohibition Act. Mr. Kaplan, a mem- 
ber of Powers, Kaplan & Berger, 
counsel for the loss committee of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, has brought together in this 
analy sis a large number of court de- 
cisions bearing on various phases of 
the problem. In the first instalment 
he dealt with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, the prohibition laws and several 
court cases on property rights of 
goods seized under these laws. In 
the accompanying instalment Mr. 
Kaplan cites decisions bearing on the 

forfeiture of property. 











stamps—cap sealing stamps—in the re- 
spondents’ possession bearing the names 
of different distillers, some American 
and some Canadian. 


Complete Liquor Outfit 


This was not a heterogeneous stock in 
trade open to casual purchasers desiring 
bottles, corks, barrels, syrup and other 
wares for personal or commercial pur- 
poses. The stock was so selected, kept 
and arranged as to make separate and 
distinct liquor set-ups. For instance, if 
a person should want to outfit an illicit 
gin plant he could buy from the respond- 
ents everything necessary to that busi- 
ness except, perhaps, the basic alcohol 
in large volume. He could buy gin ex- 
tract and flavoring, gin bottles, labels, 
strip stamps, sealing wire, corks, caps 
and cartons. 

“If another person, about to engage 
in the illicit manufacture and sale of 
Scotch whiskey, should desire an outfit 
for liquor of that kind, he could get it 
in every detail except, perhaps, the basic 
alcohol in large quantities. And so a 
rye whiskey outfit, in which would be 
included whiskey barrels, whiskey chips 
and whiskey dregs, which, besides sup- 
plying a small quantity of alcohol, im- 
part the flavor of rye whiskey to the 
concoction. These outfits or set-ups 
were so complete that they even stimu- 
lated popular pre-war brands both in 
shape of bottles and dress, such as ‘Wil- 
liam Penn,’ ‘Golden Wedding,’ ‘Gordon 
Gin,’ ‘Gibson,’ 

“The respondents were without doubt 
bootlegger outfitters. While, admittedly, 
some of the articles seized and forfeited 
were susceptible of direct use in the phy- 
sical and chemical manufacture of intox- 
icating liquor and might readily be deter- 
mined by the court to be designed for 
that use, United States v. 18 Barrels 
of Alcohol (D. C.) 20 F. (2nd) 186, 187, 
the serious question is whether other 
articles capable of innocent use general- 
ly and capable of use by a bootlegger 
only after the liquor had been actually 
made, constitute ‘property,’ under sec- 
tion 25, title 2, of the National Prohibi- 
tion Act (27 USCA s. 39), ‘designed for 
the manufacture of liquor intended for 
use in violating this title or which has 
been so used,’ for it is only property of 
that kind which can under the cited pro- 
vision be forfeited. 


Move to Exclude Property Other Than 
Liquor 

“Of course the respondents concede 

that liquor constituents as well as vats, 

stills and instrumentalities used or in- 

tended to be used in the actual manufac- 

ture of fluid liquor constitute property 
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designed for such manufacture and fall 
within the Act, but they insistently con- 
tend that after the fluid liquor has been 
manufactured all other property used in 
connection with it, even the containers 
in which it is stored or carried away, do 
not constitute property falling within the 
Act. 

“Whether their position is right de- 
pends upon the meaning of the quoted 
provision, which in turn must be sought 
and determined by the usual canons of 
statutory construction. * * * 

“The provision here in question is 
broad enough to cover instrumentalities 
used or designed for use after liquor 
has been chemically and actually made, 
for Congress, like everyone else, knew 
perfectly well that no one would manu- 
facture liquor without intending to make 
a profit on it and that no one (not op- 
erating under a permit) could make a 
profit on it unless he sold it unlawfully, 
and indeed unless he put it in shape and 
dressed it for sale. 

“It is also clear that no one can han- 
dle, transport or sell liquor without in- 
strumentalities connected therewith, such 
as containers, glass or wooden; corks, 
caps or bungs to prevent outflow; car- 
tons to prevent breakage of glass con- 
tainers; labels to denote contents truly, 
which we assume is never done, or false- 


ly, as was intended in this case; strip 
stamps, necessarily forged. to denote 
origin and authority to sell. Without 


these indicia of intention as to the use of 
manufactured liquor in violating the law 
it would be difficult and in many in- 
stances impossible to determine when 
possession of property designed for the 
manufacture of liquor is unlawful. 

“Mere ‘possession of property designed 
for the manufacture of liquor’ is not for- 
bidden by section 25, title 2, of the Act 
(27 USCO s. 39); the inhibition goes to 
property so designed when the liquor 
manufactured or to be manufactured by 
it is ‘intended for use in violating’ the 
Act, sale of the liquor being the most 
common ‘use.’ This intention to violate 
the Act by the use of liquor manufac- 
tured by property designed for that pur- 
nose is an inseparable part of the for- 
hidden thing, and if the intention is to 
be inferred from the shape and dress of 
the liquor so unlawfully made, the things 
that reveal the intention to sell consti- 
tute, in our judgment, property going 
into its forbidden manufacture with the 
intention to violate the law. 

“We are of opinion and therefore hold 
that under applicable rules of construc- 
tion the properties seized and ordered 
forfeited and destroyed came within the 
purview and scope of the provision un- 
der review as Congress declared in wide- 
ly legislating to carry out the purpose 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. 

“The decree of the District Court is 
affirmed.” 


Supreme Court Sustains Decree 


Thereafter, a writ of certiorari was 
granted by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and confined to the single 
question whether the property seized in- 
volved in the case is forfeitable under 
Section 25, Title II, of the National Pro- 
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Act. This case is reported in 


hibition 
281 U. S. 389 and entitled Danovitz, sur- 
— partner of Feitler Bottle Company 


. United States. In affirming the de- 
cree of the Circuit Court, the Supreme 
Court of the United States (Mr. Justice 
Holmes delivering the opinion of the 
court) held as follows (page 396) : 

“The property in question was con- 
tainers, barrels, bottles, corks, labels, 
cartons, etc. By the statute it is ‘unlaw- 
ful to have or possess any liquor or 
property designed for the manufacture 
of liquor intended for use in violating 
this chapter or which has been so used, 
and no property rights shall exist in any 
such liquor or property.’ A search war- 
rant may issue ‘and such liquor, the con- 
tainers thereof, and such property so 
seized shall be subject to such disposi- 
tion as the court may make thereof. 

“Tf it is found that such liquor or prop- 
erty was so unlawfully held or possessed, 
or had been so unlawfully used, the 
liquor, and all property designed for the 
unlawful manufacture of liquor, shall be 
destroyed, unless the court shall other- 
wise order.’ Act of October 28, 1919, c. 
85, tit. 2, sec. 25, 41 Stat. 305, 315, U. S. 
Code, tit. 27, sec. 39 (27 USCA sec. 39). 
The argument for the petitioner, so far 
as it does not go beyond the limits set 
in granting the writ of certiorari, is that 
empty containers, bottles and the other 
apparatus described, cannot be used in 
or designed for the manufacture of 
liquor, because the manufacture is com- 
pleted before that apparatus comes into 
play. There is a further argument that 
the containers were not designed in fact 
for the manufacture of liquor even if 
they could be, but the objection to this 
is that if the terms in which the writ 
was granted do not exclude it, the cas¢ 
having been tried without written waiv- 
er or jury, the sufficiency and effect of 
evidence are not open. Commissioner 0! 
Road District No. 2, v. St. Louis Sout 
western Ry Co., 257 U. S. 547, 562, 42 
Ct. 250, 66 L. Ed. 364. 


Broad Construction of “Manufacture” 


“The argument for the petitioner cat 
not be helped by amplification. It is ob- 
viously correct if the word ‘manufacture 
be taken in the strictest and most exact! 
sense. But the word may be used in 4 
looser way to express the whole proc 
ess by which an article is made read! 
for sale on the open market. P. Lorik 
lard Co. v. Ross, 183 Ky. 217, 223, 2? 
S. W. 39. As the purpose of the Prohi- 
bition Act was to ‘suppress the entirt 
traffic’ condemned by the Act, Unite 
States v. Katz, 271 U. S. 354, 357, 46 S. 
Ct. 513, 70 L. Ed. 986; Dennelly v. Unitee 
States, 276 U. S., 505, 513, 48S. Ct. 4 
72 L. Ed. 676, it should be liberally co” 
strued to the end of this suppressive 
and so directs. Title 2, sec. 3, 

Act, Code, title, 27, sec. 12. (27 USCA 


sec. 12). The decisions under the ll 
enue acts have little weight as agaiM 
legislation under the afflatus of t 


Eighteenth Amendment. 


“We are of opinion that the word wos 
used in this looser way, and that if, 
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seized were offered for sale in such a 
mode as purposely to attract purchasers 
who wanted them for the unlawful manu- 
facture, as we interpret the word, they 
were designed for-that manufacture and 
could be seized. 

“Decree affirmed.” (Italics ours.) 

U. S. v. Wilkenfeld & Co. 

Finally, the last case we refer to in 
this connection is United States v. G 
Wilkenfeld & Co., Inc., 46. Fed. (2nd) 
462. In this case it appears that the 
defendants, G. Wilkenfeld & Co., and 
others, were tried and convicted by a 
jury upon an indictment charging them 
with the crime of conspiracy to possess 
property designed for the manufacture of 
liquor in violation of the National Pro- 
hibition Act, Title II, sections 18 and 25. 
A motion was made to set aside the ver- 
dict. The decision of this motion was 
reserved upon consent pending the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Ike Dano- 
vitz, surviving partner of Feitler Bottle 
Company, v. United States of America. 
After the decision of the Danovitz case 
on May 5, 1930, the District Court on 
May 26 denied the motion to set aside 
the verdict. Thereupon, in due time, a 
judgment of conviction was entered. The 
District Court in denying the motion to 
set aside the verdict held as follows 
(headnotes) : 

“Evidence that defendants assembled 
empty whiskey barrels, and shavings 
therefrom, with bottles, labels, etc., justi- 
fied finding of conspiracy to possess 
property designed for ‘manufacture’ of 
liquor [National Prohibition Act. Tit. 2, 
s. 25 (27 USCA s. 39)].’ 

“‘\Manufacture,’ as applied to property 
designed for manufacturing liquor, refers 
to whole process of preparing article for 
sale [National Prohibition Act. Tit. 2, s. 
25 (27 USCA s. 39)].” 

Upon an appeal by the defendants to 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, the judg- 
ment of conviction was affirmed (46 Fed. 
(2nd) 464). 

Binding On All Inhabitants 

At this point it should be noted that 
Article 6 of the United States Constitu- 
tion renders the National Prohibition 
Act binding on all inhabitants of this 
country. (Farrelly v. Wells, 189 N. Y. S. 
34.) In this connection, the court, in 
Farrelly v. Wells, supra, held (head- 
note): 

“The National Prohibition Act, having 
been enacted to carry out the provisions 
of the constitutional amendment appli- 
cable to all the states and territories, is 
binding on all the inhabitants thereof, 
under Const. U. S. article 6, providing 
that the Constitution and laws of the 
United States in pursuance thereof shall 
be the supreme law of the land, and that 
a judges in every state shall be bound 

ere yy.” 

_ Likewise, in Hall v. Moran, 81 Fla. 
706, the court held (headnote) : 

“The Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution being the paramount 
law on the subject covered by it, all Fed- 
eral or State laws, organic or statutory, 
that are in conflict therewith, are by the 
vital dominant force of the amendment, 
restrained in their operation, or rendered 
Inoperative to the extent of the repug- 
nancy.” 


(To Be Continued) 


TO HALT BRUSH FIRES 
A house to house canvass is being 
made by fire prevention officials in Ber- 
gen County, N. J., warning the residents 
against starting brush fires which often 
lead to disastrous results in both fire 
loss and loss of life. It is being pointed 
out by the officials that insurance statis- 
tics show that there are more injuries 
received among firemen on the many un- 
necessary calls for brush fires than on 

the few major fires of each year. 


J. A. ROBERTSON RETIRES 

John. A. Robertson, permanent chair- 
man of the Canadian Fire Underwriters 
Association, has retired. After being 
with the Royal at its home office in Liv- 
€rpool he came to Canada and was ap- 
Pointed secretary to the Canadian As- 
Sociation in 1906. He was made chair- 
Man in 1926, 








Munns on Conferences 
With N. Y. Rating Body 
FIRE-RESISTIVE BUILDINGS 


Agents Believe There Should Be a Man- 
datory Coinsurance Rule Despite 
Competition of Co-operatives 





Wm. H. A. Munns of Syracuse, chair- 
man of the conference committee with 
fire rating organizations, touched on 
three matters in his annual report to the 
convention of the New York State As- 
sociation of Local Agents this week at 
Syracuse. These were the printing of 
form numbers, fire resistive buildings and 
rating symbols. In his report he said: 

Desire has been expressed by many of 
our members that organization printed 
forms bear the form numbers on the 
lower left corner as well as on the upper 
right corner, for the purpose of identi- 
fying the portions of forms split to ob- 
tain groups of standard clauses. These 
numbers on both corners mean a con- 
venience to both agents and stamping 
secretaries, and Manager Daw of the 
rating organization readily promised in 
October, 1931, to have all reprints after 
that date bear the numbers in both 
places. 

Fire-Resistive Building Coinsurance 

Competition for fire resistive school 
business in the rural districts having de- 
veloped the fact that certain co-operative 
outfits are writing these properties on 
a sliding co-insurance scale. the subject 
was discussed at length with Manager 
Daw, who reported that the matter had 
been before the rules committee of the 
organization three times and once before 
the governing committee, which had 
reached the decision that no action to- 
ward a change in the fire resistive co- 
insurance rule could be made. The or- 
ganization feels that the rule making co- 
insurance mandatory on fire resistive 
buildings is correct in princinle as ap- 
plied to the class and that by making 
exception in favor of any district or any 
portion of the class it would be leaving 
itself open to a charge of discrimina- 
tion. 

It is probably not necessary to go into 
detail regarding the dropping by the or- 
ganization, without previous notice or 
conference with this association, of the 
rating symbols from the rate cards pub- 
lished after October 10, 1931, excepting 
to say that your chairman protested im- 
mediately, on October 9, by letter to 
Manager Daw, the result being a con- 
ference in New York with organization 
governing committee members. Frank 
Gardner and the chairman of this com- 
mittee attended the conference. Presi- 
dent Rogers and this committee had re- 
ceived numerous protests from members 
regarding this change and we attempted 
to present. these views at the meeting. 
Nothing was decided at the time but we 
were ultimately notified that, while they 
could not accede to our request to restore 
the entire make-up of rates on the cards, 
they had decided to resume printing of 
the faults of management charges. 





PRAISES FIRE PREVENTION 





Called Best Form of Insurance by J. H. 
Nickell of Philadelphia Electric 
Co.; Inspections Vital 

Fire prevention is the best form of 
fire insurance and every employe should 
accept individually the responsibility of 
preventing fires, J. H. Nickell, insurance 
supervisor of the Philadelphia Electric 
Co. said before the financial division of 
the American Management Association, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, recently. A fire cannot occur 
from a hazard removed he continued. 
« “Good housekeeping, the method to be 
adopted to eliminate that ever present 
hazard, embraces many and varied ele- 
ments that cover a surprisingly large 
field of activities,” Mr. Nickell stated. 
“There are two outstanding features of 
good housekeeping — orderliness and 
cleanliness. These are never accidental, 
but are the results of planning, system 
and supervision. Then comes the most 
important element—inspection.” 
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Fine Speaking Program 
At New England Meeting 


The eleventh annual New England 
Insurance Agents’ Convention will be 
held at the Mount Washington Hotel 
at Bretton Woods, N. H. on July 5-7. 
Among the featured speakers will be 
President William B. Calhoun of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents; T. Alfred Fleming, head of 
the conservation department of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters; 
Professor A. W. Whitney, associate 
general manager of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwrit- 
ers; J. J. Hall, also of the National 
Bureau; United States Senator 
George H. Moses; Commissioner of 
Insurance John E. Sullivan and Gov- 
ernor J. C. Winant of New Hamp- 
shire; Edward M. Allen, president of 
the National Surety; Walter H. Ben- 
nett, secretary-counsel of the Nation- 
al Association of Insurance Agents 
and Thomas C. Cheney, chairman of 
the New England Advisory Board. 











VACANCY VOIDS FIRE POLICY 





Court Holds Vacancy by Tenant Even 
Without Knowledge of Insured Frees 
Company from Liability for Loss 
The Mississippi Supreme Court, in the 
Home v. Hardin, 139 So. 603, holds that 
a provision in a fire policy that it shall 
be void if the insured premises shall re- 
main vacant for more than ten days 
without the insurer’s written consent, is 
reasqnable and binding. The knowledge 
of the insured as to the vacancy is im- 
material; nor is it material that the in- 


sured has in good faith and with due 
diligence attempted to keep the premises 


~ occupied. 


In this case, an action on a policy over 
a dwelling house owned by the insured, 
which was destroyed by fire on January 
17, 1931, the house, when the policy was 
written and delivered, was occupied by 
a tenant. The tenant wholly removed 
from the premises on December 29, 1936, 
and the dwelling remained vacant and 
unoccupied from that day until the time 
of the fire. The insured owner did not 
learn of the vacancy until January 13, 
1931, and on that day he contracted with 
another tenant to occupy the premises, 
but, before the new tenant had actually 
moved into the dwelling, or had accom- 
plished the occupancy, the fire occurred 
which destroyed the property. Judgment 
for the plaintiff was reversed and ren- 
dered for the defendant. 

The plaintiff unsuccessfully contended 
that, when the policy was issued, the 
insurer knew that the property was oc~ 
cupied by a tenant; that it was, and 
would continue to be, rental property; 
that, as an incident thereto, the insurer 
contemplated that the property would 
likely be vacated by a tenant; and that 
the owner would require a reasonable 
time to obtain knowledge of the va- 
cancy and to secure a new tenant. 


Hartford, Conn. 





DISCUSS CIGARETTE LOSSES 
Companies in West Considering Proposal 
to Have $100 Deduction on All 
Smoking Losses 

Herbert A. Clark, vice-president and 
Western manager of the Firemen’s of 
Newark and chairman of the executive 
committee of the Western Insurance 
Bureau, brought up the subject of losses 
caused by cigarettes at the annual meet- 
ing of the Bureau at Briarcliff, N. ; & 
last week. 

In his report as chairman he declared 
that the uniform forms committee had 
prepared a cigarette exemption clause 
which provided that a company would 
not be liable for any loss occasioned by 
cigarettes, cigars or smoking pipes unless 
the loss was in excess of $100 and then 
only for the amount of the loss in ex- 
cess of $100. 

Mr. Clark reported that the clause had 
been considered at the meeting of the 
Western Underwriters’ Association, but 
was referred back to its governing com- 
mittee with the suggestion that it confer 
with the ruling committees of the West- 
ern Insurance Bureau. The matter was 
considered by the bureau’s board, but 
Mr. Clark reported that a majority of 
the board is of the opinion that such a 
clause would be unwise and unenfércible 
at this time, the feeling being that the 
various state departments would require 
a consideration in the rate for such a 
clause. 





RE-ELECTED BUREAU PRESIDENT 





Ralph Rawlings to Continue as Head of 
Western Organization; Other 
Officers Re-elected 
Ralph Rawlings, president of the Mon- 
arch Fire, was last week re-elected presi- 
dent of the Western Insurance Bureau 
at the annual meeting at Briarcliff, N. Y. 
The other officers also were re-elected. 
They are: vice-president, D. W. Crane, 
vice-president and secretary of the Ohio 
Farmers; secretary, F. C. Schad; treas- 
urer, F. S. Danforth, secretary of the 
Millers’ National of Chicago, and chair- 
man of the executive committee, Herbert 
A. Clark, vice-president of the Firemen’s 

of Newark. 





OPENS TALLAHASSEE OFFICE 

George W. Lilly, manager, Fire Com- 
panies’ Adjustment Bureau, announces 
the opening of a sub-office at Tallahas- 
see, Fla. in charge of C. R. Woolery, 
who will make his headquarters at 112 
So. Woodward Street. Mr. Woolery was 
formerly attached to the Jacksonville of- 
fice and will continue under the super- 
vision of Manager J. L. Murphy of 
Jacksonville. 


TO HAVE PAID DEPARTMENT 

It has been announced by the town of- 
ficials of Teaneck, N. J., that the town 
will have in a short time a paid fire de- 
partment as the result of a thorough 
training and instruction course which 
Frank A. Murray, ex fire chief, has been 
conducting for the past few months. 
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Farm Underwriting Outlook Far 
From Hopeless Says F. J. Marshall 


Head of New York Agents’ Farm Committee Believes Better 
Agents, Spread of Liability and Careful Inspec- 
tions Will Lower Loss Ratio 


Despite the serious difficulties sur- 
rounding farm fire underwriting and the 
heavy loss ratios sustained by compa- 
nies handling this business it is not im- 
possible to place this underwriting upon 
a profitable basis in the opinion of Fred 
J. Marshall of East Aurora, N. Y., chair- 
man of the farm underwriting committee 
of the New York State Association of 
Local Agents, Inc. In presenting his an- 
nual report to the convention at Syra- 
cuse this week he said he believed that 
a better selection of agents handling 
farm business and a closer inspection of 
risks offered would help materially in 
lowering the loss ratio. He also asked 
that farmers who install approved light- 
ning rod equipment should receive some 
special consideration in premium reduc- 
tions. Following is the interesting and 
painstaking report of Mr. Marshall on 
farm conditions: 

Your farm underwriting committee 
held one meeting with the company farm 
committee at the association rooms, July 
13, 1931. This was a very interesting 
meeting and we believe profitable to both 
companies and agents. The local agents 
committee recommended that the Altera- 
tions and Repairs Permit Form No. 304 
be included in the Standard Farm Form. 
It was recommended that the words “and 
equipment” after the word “tractor” in 
the last line of item No. 8 be eliminated 
from the form, so that tractor tools may 
be included under the machinery item. 
It was also suggested that wool pro- 
duced on the farm should be included 
under the produce item. 

Another recommendation was that the 
New York Standard Application and 
Survey Clause be eliminated from the 
form. All of these were mutually agreed 
upon. The above mentioned meeting was 
the only one in which the company farm 
committee requested our presence. Later 
the companies’ committee met and de- 
cided to cut the credit of lightning rods, 
and to enforce an old rule which re- 
quired the tenant rate to be applied on 
contract purchased farms. They also 
revised our farm inspection report blank 
without our knowledge. There has been 
many objections from the agents on all 
of this and we took the matter up with 
the chairman of the company group, 
with the result that he has invited the 
agents’ committee to a conference with 
the companies’ representatives on May 
24, at 3:30 p. m. at the association rooms, 
when we hope that some of the difficul- 
ties will be ironed out satisfactorily to 
all concerned. 


Appointment of Agents 


In reporting for the farm underwriting 
committee of the local agents at the 1929 
convention held at Syracuse, I stated 
that agents themselves were 90% to 
blame for the farm underwriting condi- 
tions in New York State. Conditions 
have changed somewhat in favor of the 
local agents, but there is still room for 
improvement. The local agents have 
built up a substantial foundation for bet- 
ter farm underwriting for the future, by 
writing each farm on a schedule giving 
each company its pro rata share of all 
of the items, then spreading the liability 
among several companies and having it 
understood that each company write 
their share of farm business. We have 
learned much about farm underwriting 
in the past few years and have run 
across many things that go to help build 
up the continuously mounting loss ratio 
in this class of business. 

\ better understanding between the 
companies and local agents would help 
all concerned. For instance, we find the 
companies trying to dig themselves out 
from under a heavy loss ratio by reduc- 
ing credit on lightning rods and thereby 


destroying what little fire prevention that 
has been done. The agents naturally 
charge the companies with indiscrimi- 
nate appointment of part time, non-pol- 
icy-writing and crossroad agents, who 
are altogether incompetent and who have 
nothing else to think about but the little 
premium commission that they may 
gather in writing the insurance for 
themselves and their friends, and upon 
which they receive the same commission 
as the qualified local agent who is spend- 
ing several thousands of dollars per year 
in overhead expenses and has a reputa- 
tion to live up to, besides having made 
a study of insurance extending over sev- 
eral years in order to serve his clients 
and community properly. Fieldmen of 
the companies agree that many agents 
are doing their utmost to improve farm 
conditions in order to maintain their 
present farm underwriting facilities. In 
regard to the appointment of part time 
agents, I have a letter in my files from 
a very prominent special agent of one of 
the larger groups of fire insurance com- 
panies, in which he states: 

“Our organization is in full accord with 
you, that in the final analysis it is the 
calibre of the agents that counts. A 
few years ago I, like the present gen- 
eration of young special agents, was out 
for a record so that any lawyer, barber 
or who-not was an appointment. Now, 
I am gradually taking up these part time 
agencies and endeavoring to have just 
‘real agents.’” 

If all special agents today would take 


(Continued on Page 39) 
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(Continued from Page 21) 
to strike back as best we can. It is high 
time we did both! 
Cites N. Y. City Changes 
“But perhaps some of you may think I 
have exaggerated? Not a bit of it! Sev- 
eral members of our local association 
have been accorded that very kind of 
treatment within the past year or two 
and by companies which many of you 
represent, and, unknowingly think well 
of. Let me tell you of a few of these 
incidents, also of one a bit different in 
character but equally interesting: 
“A prominent company was represent- 
ed, satisfactorily and profitably, in the 
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office of one of our association members 
for some thirty years. The company de- 
cided to set up a branch office in con- 
junction with its casualty running-mate. 
They made complete arrangements, and 
the ‘street,’ as we term our insurance 
district, knew all about the intention of 
these companies and their plans weeks 
before the agency was even notified. The 
dissociation upon notice was merely a 
perfunctory matter of routine—after 
thirty years! Considerate ? 

“Another outstanding company was 
represented, satisfactorily and profitably, 
in the office of one of our association 
members for upwards of twenty-five 
years, when suddenly, and without ad- 
vance notice, the company decided to go 
branch office. The agent, I might add, 
was also a director in this company. 
Years of representation and a director- 
ship, however, became just incidenta! 
when they started the juggernaut rolling. 
Commendable ? 

Would Increase Cost to Public 

“T think it well at this point to empha- 
size that the entire insuring public 
should oppose branch offices and _ the 
branch office system, because that sys- 
tem has invariably increased the cost of 
handling business and this additional ex- 
pense must inevitably be passed on to 
the public and be borne by it in the 
form of increased rates! Keep that fact 
always before you. Let the public know 
about it. Give it precedence over the 
genial wiles of the field men or the offi- 
cials of branch-office-minded companies. 
Make loyalty to your fellow-agents, to 
your agency associations, and to compa- 
nies who support our American agency 
system your creed, 

“What justification is there for branch 
offices? What is the purpose thereof? 
They could be used for the purpose of 
meeting certain kinds of competition— 
the violation of rules, rates, state laws, 
etc—and if resorting to such practices 
I can see that companies so doing would 
prefer to be in the hands of salaried em- 
ployes. Can that be the reason? | cat- 
not bring myself to think so. Is it the 
old desire to own the business direct, 
to control renewals? Whatever the rea- 
son, this fact remains—branch offices are 
in distinct conflict with, and a direct 
challenge to, our American Agency YS: 
tem, and we, as agents, organized, should 
accept and answer that challenge by. the 
discontinuance of the use of the policies 
and supplies of companies sponsors 
branch offices!” 





DEATH OF W. H. BURRIDGE 
W. H. Burridge, proprietor of a gem 
eral insurance agency bearing his name, 
died last week while driving his car neat 
Castile, near Buffalo, N. Y., in which his 


place of business was located. The 
ran into a ditch, where another moe 


found the body of the victim 0! 
heart attack which caused his pass!"8- 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


Marine of London 
Had Profitable Year 


CHUBB & SON PAID TRIBUTE 





American Results in 1931 Were Good; 
Effects of Suspension of the 
Gold Standard 





Despite the worldwide business reac- 
tion the Marine of London has been 
able to show excellent profits on its 
1929, 1930 and 1931 business according 
to the Earl of Cromer, chairman of the 
company, in his report to the company 
at the recent ninety-fifth annual meet- 
ing. F. W. Pascoe Rutter paid a fine 
tribute to Chubb & Son of New York, 
United States representatives of the Ma- 
rine, for the profit gained on United 
States business last year. In his review 
of general conditions the chairman said 
that the company had come through sat- 
isfactorily so far the upsets caused by 
the abandonment of the gold standard by 
Great Britain. His remarks on marine 
insurance conditions and the results of 
the Marine follow: 

For some time past conditions have 
changed but little, and it was fortunate 
that our market experienced a period 
of considerable calm—comparatively free 
from serious loss—during which meas- 
ures of recovery from the effects of 
devastating competition and unfortunate 
acceptance could be contemplated and 
even put into action. During this pe- 
riod premium income has, in general, 
diminished. This is partly due to in- 
different world trading conditions, of 
which insurance is always the immediate 
reflection, and partly due to more care- 
ful selection and a return thereby to 
the first principles of insurance. 

Suspension of Gold Standard 

The year 1931 seemed likely to follow 
the footsteps of its predecessors until 
the temporary suspension of the gold 
standard produced a sudden mass of new 
and difficult problems—both market and 
domestic—and also some unexpected 
benefits. The sudden drop in the value 
of the pound automatically increased the 
sterling liability of every current policy 
—either on cargo or hull—that had been 
issued in foreign currencies on the gold 
standard. But against the increased lia- 
bility we were able to add to our legiti- 
mate premium income the large (and, of 
course, adventitious) profit on exchange 
in respect of foreign agency balances on 
December 31 last, and this profit has 
been credited to the year 1931. As, how- 
ever, 1931 will not be finally closed for 
another two years, any loss on exchange 
which may occur within that period will, 
of course, be placed to its debit. 

The necessary adjustments in insur- 
ance values brought to this market many 
orders for increased insurances abroad. 
In fact, some of the very countries which 
Seemingly had little faith in our sta- 
bility or recuperative powers sought 
large additional insurance cover from us. 
In these “invisible export” operations the 
Marine took its share and obtained some 
welcome addition to its premium income. 

_The normal hull and cargo business 
diminished slightly in comparison with 
Previous years. Many more fine vessels 
were taken out of commission, and it is 
evident that until the large amount of 
tonnage—both liner and tramp—at pres- 
ent laid up can once more be profitably 
employed, we cannot expect the demand 
for insurance to meet the supply. 

In spite of the many difficulties en- 
countered, I think I may safely say that 
the general tone of the market showed 
a slight improvement, but it is to be fer- 
vently hoped that the spirit of co-opera- 
tion in the market which was so hard to 
achieve will remain as a solid background 
for future encouragement. 

Unprofitable Results 

The foregoing remarks apply mainly 
to 1931, but you will appreciate that the 
year we have just closed is that of 1929. 





The profit transferred to profit and loss 
account amounts to £152,366, a handsome 
result, almost as good as that excellent 
year 1928. Interest on investments 
amounted to £102,157, making, together 
with underwriting profit, a total surplus 
of £254,523. 

The year 1930 is running off well. The 
percentage of settlements and expenses 
at the end of 1931 amounted to 70.54, 
which is 5% higher than 1929 at the cor- 
responding period. But in spite of this 
increase the year should eventually be 
closed with a reasonable profit. 

The year 1931 shows an increase in the 
net premium of £58,796, but as stated in 
my preliminary remarks, this increase is 
more than due to exchange, and may be 
nullified if stability is not achieved and 
violent fluctuations continue. 

The first year’s settlements and ex- 
penses amount to £170,227, or 20.90%, as 
compared with 28.54% in 1930. The year 
has undoubtedly made a good start, and 
although it is too early to predict its 
final state, it would seem to have a rea- 
sonable chance of running off with a 
fair profit. 

Mr. Pascoe Rutter said: - 

“Tt affords me much pleasure, Lord 
Cromer, to propose that a vote of thanks 
be accorded to you for your conduct in 
the chair. We are all indebted to you 
for the constant pains and attention 
which you have paid to our interests dur- 
ing the past year. We know the results 
such as you have placed before us today 
could never have been achieved except 
by a combination of forces, and, there- 
fore, it is all the more appropriate that 
you should have made that cogent refer- 
ence to our representatives who, we 
know, have, like ourselves, during recent 
times been struggling against the stress 
and trouble from which the world is suf- 
fering. In particular we should remem- 
ber our good old friends, Messrs. Chubb, 
in New York, for it must be a gratifi- 
cation to them as it is to us that they 
have been able in such a year to con- 
tribute to our profit, especially when we 
know how disheartening things are on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and how 
rare it has been for any business or any 
company to show any signs of prosperity. 

“May we hope that the dawn of that 
revival of prosperity for them and for 
ourselves may soon be in sight ?” 





ADDRESSES MARINE ASS’N 

City Commissioner Gillen of Newark 
was the guest speaker at the monthly 
luncheon meeting of the Marine Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey which was. held 
at the Newark Athletic Club on Mon- 
day, May 23. Mr. Gillen spoke of the 
many improvements made in the Port of 
Newark and also of the possibilities of 
the waters surrounding the city. The 
luncheon was attended by a large num- 
ber of members many of whom are ma- 
rine underwriters and adjusters. 


GERMAN MARINE RESULTS 


Experience of 1931 Considered Fairly 
Satisfactory; Shipping Business 
Being More Careful 
While marine insurance has had to 
meet many difficulties German compa- 
nies have obtained comparatively sat- 
isfactory results. This must be attrib- 
uted first of all to the fact that, due to 
reduced volume of traffic, there is now 
time for careful supervision of loading, 
stowing and discharging. Competition 
compels the companies to satisfy their 
customers and to use all possible care 
when handling goods entrusted to them. 
Many, and especially old, vessels have 
been withdrawn and this has served to 
improve service. Agents’ commissions 
have been reduced and rates increased 
and poor business has been insured in 
foreign companies. No heavy individ- 

ual losses have occurred. 


MANY TRAMPS NOT INSURING 

It is understood that a considerable 
number of tramp steamers engaged in 
the bulk cargo trades are now being run 
uninsured, so far as hull and machinery 
are concerned, the risk being borne by 
the owners. This is questionable econ- 
omy, but the depression has hit some 
tramp companies so heavily that with 
any added expenses they might be 
forced to cease operation. 

In the event of a serious casualty oc- 
curring, the owners of the cargo have 
to contribute their share of general aver- 
age or salvage charges. In turn they 
collect from their underwriters. Seri- 
ous difficulties may arise if a tramp, sail- 
ing under a foreign flag, gets into seri- 
ous trouble and the owners have failed 
to insure. 











Farm Report 


(Continued from Page 38) 
that attitude, the farm loss ratio would 
be a different story. The farm situa- 
tion is a serious one from the local 
agents’ standpoint as well as that of the 
companies. It is really up to the com- 
panies to do some real underwriting and 
to look into the matter of attic chimneys 
that can be found in many dwellings and 
on which the companies have not re- 
ceived the proper premium charge. 
There are, to my knowledge, many farms 
written on the “D” form by part time 
agents or brokered through the city 
agent. 
Proper Insurance to Value 

Then, too, there are those dwellings 
that are within fifty feet of the barn 
and the diagram may show fifty-one, 
consequently, the extra premium charge 
which should be made on the dwelling 
is not paid to the company. In this 
manner the companies are actually 
cheated out of a considerable amount of 
premium. Properties that should be in 
the farm class are placed in some other 
classification; all of which cut into the 
premium volume on farm business and 
naturally increase the loss ratio. To 
overcome this particular situation it 
seems necessary to have some centrak 
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ized authority in each county or district 
and check up on the above; and, most 
important of all, to see that very great 
care be taken in order that the insur- 
ance to value may be properly placed 
on each risk and by the appointment of 
only competent farm underwriters who 
have earned the confidence of their com- 
panies and will give them a true survey 
on each risk. This would help change 
the present situation. 

It is true that some companies make 
money on farm property in certain lo- 
cations; there are also agents who show 
a very nice profit over a period of years. 
Why, then, cannot this underwriting be 
carried on throughout the desired sec- 
tions of New York State? Consider for 
the moment the waste that is going on 
continuously in this state and the dam- 
age that is done to agricultural indus- 
tries on account of insurance companies 
opening the doors to careless people by 
Over insurance. So far as I personally 
have been able to learn, the companies 
are not all underwriting farms, they are 
merely taking them because they are 
getting some good business from the 
agent. 

There are many agents and special 
agents, too, who are so anxious for pre- 
mium volume that they are willing to 
take any amount on a farm risk and are 
afraid to stand up and demand the prop- 
er premium in accordance with the pres- 
ent farm rules and regulations. We also 
have the careful agent who is penalized 
by the losses of the other fellows, all 
of the farm losses are charged up to 
the farm business, regardless whether 
written by a part time agent or a care- 
ful farm underwriter. For your informa- 
tion I quote some of the figures showing 
the farm loss ratio for fifteen groups of 
fire insurance companies during the last 
five years: 


Year Premiums Losses’ Loss Ratio 
1925. . .$1,075,315 $1,188,079 110.48% 
1926... 1,061,527 977,967 92.12% 
1927... 951,059 842,826 88.61% 
1928... 991,031 890,778 89.70% 
1929... 1,028,770 907,502 90.50% 
1930... 974,873 850,140 87.59% 

Average for five-year total 93.00% 


Add to this an expense ratio of about 
42.6% and we wonder why the companies 
continue to write farm business under 
the present circumstances. I believe, 
with others, that this class of business 
could be written at a fair profit. Think 
of the enormous premium volume that 
can be obtained with the proper spread 
of liability and conditions certainly 
would be much improved. 


Lightning Rods 


I received information that seven mil- 
lion feet of lightning rod equipment was 
put down in 1931. Eight hundred thou- 
sand feet of this was master label equip- 
ment. Six million two hundred thousand 
feet of this was bootleg equipment. One 
million five hundred thousand feet was 
purchased from mail order houses. Now 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., at 
Chicago, Ill. are there at the instance 
of the insurance companies for the pur- 
pose of seeing that proper lightning rod 
equipment and installation is made in 
order to properly protect the farmers’ 
properties when they are installed and 
for this they are willing to again allow 
the credit of $5 per thousand on each 
outbuilding and contents and $1.50 per 
thousand on dwellings and contents, on 
a three-year policy. 

We realize fully what the companies 
are up against in regard to this situa- 
tion. We also feel that some allowance 
should be made to the farmer who in- 
stalled improved lightning rod equipment 
and has had the credit for the past few 
years. There ought to be some way that 
would determine which is the proper in- 
stallation and which is not. I under- 
stand that it is contemplated to put in 
the hands of careful agents a question- 
naire which would enable him to make a 
survey of each risk and possibly again 
regain the credit on lightning rods. The 
man who installs Master Label equip- 
ment has as much chance in competition 
with “bootleg” equipment as the local 
agent has with part time incompetent 
agents. 
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Increased Taxes Call For Greater 
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Effort To Increase Income 


Foremost before the country these last sixty days has been the subject 
of Taxes. 
How to levy them? How to collect them? 


But your problem, and ours, is how to pay them. 
The present law does not permit us of the insurance fraternity to pay taxes 
with insurance policies. 


Although there are plenty of antecedents for it— 

The King’s Court of England has been receiving each year since feudal 
times two knives, six horseshoes and sixty nails as tax for a valuable parcel 
of land near the Strand in London. 


The Royal Academy, on an old agreement, pays taxes in pepper berries. In 
China taxes were paid in rice, silk, elephant’s teeth, salt, crabs, frogs, snakes 
and crickets. The Tibetans’ tax consists of sheep, wool, meal and cloth. 


Early American colonists of Virginia and Maryland contributed tobacco to 
the king’s support. Massachusetts settlers paid with dried fish, goats, sheep, 
corn and Indian wampum. 


\¢ HAT a pleasure it would be to present the Collector of Internal 


Revenue with a basket of dried fish instead of hoarded dollars. But, budgets 
must be balanced. Taxes must be levied and paid, for they are the cement 
that holds the structure of government together. 


Your Taxes represent a three cornered relationship—your government, your 
income, your insurance connection. Check all three. Start with the last 
first, because the right representation helps increase income. 


What quality of insurance company are you representing? 

Are they friendly folk? 

Are they sportsmen? Do they understand the field problems you are up 
against? 

What measure of sales help and cooperation do they give you? 

Have they a liberal claim policy? Do they show a willingness to meet their 
obligations promptly? 

Are they financially strong? Integrity sound? 


This company cannot pay your taxes, but we can help you increase your 
income, which is far more important. If you are thinking about a new 
representation, let us tell you about our franchise. 


Fidelity and 
Suretyship 


Casualty 


Insurance 
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Home Office: 80 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY 





U.S. Casualty Making Tieup 
With New Amsterdam Casualty 


Proposal to Buy Entire 60,000 Shares of Its Capital Stock 
Accepted by U. S. Casualty Directors; Norman R. Moray 
To Be Ist Vice-Pres.; Lott Continues as President 


Putting a definite stop to the rumors 
that have been flying around William 
Street and elsewhere in the past few 
weeks it became. known on Wednesday 
that the directors of the United States 
Casualty have accepted by unanimous 
vote a proposal of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty for the purchase of the entire 
outstanding 60,000 shares of U. S. Cas- 
ualty stock (through an exchange of 
stock) as well as the proposal for reinsur- 
ing its ultimate liability under contracts 
of insurance, reinsurance and indemnity. 
This alliance between two of the old, 
conservative companies in the business is 
subject to approval of United States Cas- 
ualty stockholders at a meeting called for 
June 14. 

One of the chief features of the tie- 
up is that the United States Casualty 
will continue to operate as an independ- 
ent company with Edson S. Lott as 
president. It also brings into the picture 
Norman R. Moray, who up to this time 
has been assistant to the president of 
the New Amsterdam Casualty. Mr. 
Moray, who conducted the negotiations 
from that end, is to be‘elected first vice- 
president and a director of the United 
States Casualty. Several members of the 
directorate of each company will also be 
elected to membership of the board of 
directors of the other. 

Present Officers to Continue 

The present official staff of the United 
States Casualty, it is learned, will con- 
tinue as heretofore, and its home office 
will remain for the present at 80 Maiden 
Lane, New York, moving eventually to 


the New Amsterdam Casualty building 
at 60 John Street. 

It is stressed in the official announce- 
ment that the alliance will result in 
many economies of management “which 
will inure to the benefit of agents, pol- 
icyholders and stockholders.” The United 
States Casualty, organized in 1895, has 
been continuously a conservative factor 
in the business under the leadership of 
President Lott since its inception. The 
New Amsterdam Casualty, headed by J. 
Arthur Nelson, started in 1898 and bears 
an excellent reputation, earned by an 
able and experienced management over 
a long period of years. 

As of January 1, 1932, the combined 
statement of the two companies, based 
on insurance commissioners’ convention 
values, were in round figures: 


Free ee $5,250,000 
0 ae a 3,600,000 
Premium reserve ......... 8,700,000 
Clam FOSETVE ik occa ccns 13,300,000 
OGRCT TOBETVES: 5ck soc cacas 3,850,000. 

SOU BUNBE: occcicin cers $34,700,000 


New Prominence for Moray 


The alliance between the two compa- 
nies will again bring Norman R. Moray 
into a commanding position in the cas- 
ualty business. For years he has been 
a prominent figure in the business, mak- 
ing a host of friends on a strong per- 
sonal basis among agents throughout the 
country. His forthcoming election as 
first vice-president of the United States 
Casualty will be favorably received. 





NEW LLOYDS OF AMERICA SOON 


New Development Is Shift of Constitu- 
tion Home Office to N. Y.; c. H. 
Holland in Intermediary Capacity 
The new Lloyds Insurance Co. of Am- 
erica, of which Julius H. Barnes, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce chairman, will be 
chairman of the board, is rapidly round- 
ing into shape and it is expected that by 
next week formal recognition will be 
given to its organization by the New 

York Insurance Department. 

_A development this week was the shift 
of the Constitution Indemnity home 
office staff from Philadelphia to 75 Mai- 
den Lane, New York. The metropolitan 
branch of that company has already been 
moved to 81 William Street. This com- 
pany, together with Lloyds Casualty and 
Detroit Fidelity & Surety, will continue 
as separate units until the Lloyds of Am- 
erica formation is completed. __ 

It is well known that negotiations for 
the acquisition of the Constitution were 
conducted by Charles H. Holland, former 
President of the Independence Indem- 
mity, whose advice in an intermediary 
capacity is held in high esteem. 


Nat’! Surety Wins Suit 

The National Surety has emerged the 
victor over Lloyd’s of London in an ac- 
tion involving the Bank of United States 
and having to do with a blanket bond of 
the National, replacing a Lloyd’s policy, 
written for the Colonial Bank which had 
merged with the Bank of U.S. After 
the merger a $135,000 loss under. this 
bond was discovered. The question be- 
fore the court was which of the two in- 
surers was to be liable for the portion 
of this loss which had occurred prior to 
the merger date. ‘ 





SYMPATHY TO THE MOBLEYS 

Nathan Mobley, assistant secretary, 
United States Casualty, and Mrs. Mob- 
ley have been receiving the sincere sym- 
pathy of their casualty and _ surety 
friends in the death last week of their 
baby girl, Miss Eleanor, the younger of 
their two daughters. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY MOVE 

Maryland Casualty stockholders will 
vote June 14 on a directors’ proposal for 
a capital reduction from $5,000,000 to 
$1,000,000 so as to transfer $4,000,000 to 


surplus. 
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Compensation Problems 
Reviewed by Bennett 


POINTS TO REMEDIAL STEPS 








Nat'l Association Secretary and J. J. 
Hall, Bureau Expert, in Limelight 
At Syracuse; Noxsel’s Report 





The New York State Association of 
Local Agents convening for its fiftieth 
anniversary meeting at Syracuse this 
week were glad to hear from their loyal 
friend, Walter H. Bennett, secretary- 
counsel National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, whose talk largely had to 
do with workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance. J. J. Hall, National Bureau of 
Casualty & Surety Underwriters, also 
gave the agents a rapid-fire talk on the 
street and highway safety educational 
work which the Bureau was doing. Mr. 
Hall said that safety material had been 
placed in 11,000 schools throughout the 
country, resulting in a decrease in child 
fatality at a time when adult fatalities 
is on the upgrade. The speaker referred 
to the efforts being made to secure uni- 
form motor vehicle legislation and that 
the Bureau had the support of the Am- 
erican Legion in this activity. Among 
other things posters illustrating traffic 
violations are being displayed in hun- 
dreds of gas service stations in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania in 
co-operation with eight large gasoline 
companies. 

Noxsel’s Report on Rating Bureaus 

In making his report for the commit- 
tee on casualty rating bureaus of which 
he is chairman, F. G. Noxsel, Buffalo, 
reviewed the agitation aroused when 
automobile rate increases for New York 
State were first promulgated last Janu- 
ary. The report said that the producers 
had been given no intimation of any rate 
increase; that some of the agents got 
their first information from the daily 
papers and they could not see why the 
information about the new rates was 
sprung on them so suddenly, especially 
after the next month’s policies may have 
been written and delivered. “Seemingly, 
the companies are fearful of widespread 
cancellation and rewriting of policies if 
they give advance notice.” 

Mr. Noxsel, however, stressed further 
along in his report that after protests 
had been filed with the National Bureau 
and a conference was held with Mr. Be- 


(Continued on Page 44) 


Casualty Actuaries In 
Interesting Session 


ENJOY HARTFORD HOSPITALITY 





55 Attend Semi-Annual Meeting There; 
Five Formal Papers Presented; T. F. 
Tarbell, Travelers, Presided 





With fifty-five members in attendance 
the thirty-eighth regular meeting of the 
Casualty Actuarial Society was held a 
week ago in the Aetna Life home office 
building, Hartford, with a program of 
important topics both for formal and 
informal discussion. The members were 
impressed by the hospitality of the Hart- 
ford companies who had arranged an 
informal dinner at the Farmington Coun- 
try Club on the evening of the meet- 
ing and a day at golf the following day 
at the Wampanoag Country Club. For- 
mal papers delivered are reviewed on 
another page of this issue. 

Informally the actuaries discussed the 
effect of current economic conditions on 
the principal casualty insurance lines, 
and the varied and interesting opinions 
brought out indicated that individually 
the Society’s members are keenly on 
the alert in keeping pace with changed 
conditions in their field. The six major 
casualty lines were viewed from the an- 
gle of (1) What reactions have been 
observed or may be expected under pres- 
ent conditions in loss incidence, loss cost, 
expenses, reserves and rates? (2) What 
may be done to overcome or reduce ad- 
verse effects? 

Two New Associates 

Thomas F. Tarbell, casualty actuary of 
the Travelers, as president of the Society 
presented his thoughtful paper on “Busi- 
ness Cycles and Casualty Insurance” at 
the morning session and it was well re- 
ceived. Richard Fondiller, member of 
the well known New York actuarial firm, 
Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, and who 
has been secretary-treasurer of the So- 
ciety for many years, announced that the 
1932 examinations this year were being 
held this week (May 25 and 26), and that 
copies of the examination questions for 
associate and fellow could be obtained 
from him after those dates. New asso- 
ciates admitted to the Society without 
examination were J. J. Magrath, rating 
bureau chief of the New York Insurance 
Department, and Scott Harris, secretary, 
Joseph Froggatt & Co., New York ac- 
counting firm. 
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Memories of Men Who 
Refused to Fail 


No. 7. 


Robert E. Peary 


What romance can equal the romance 
of achievement? In each of us stir the 
instincts of a thousand ancestors. Who 
shall say from whence come those traits 
of courage and daring and high endeavor 
that combine ever and anon to produce 
a new favorite of the Gods, a new Olym- 
pic triumph over difficulty. That I knew 
Peary is one of the most gratifying rec- 

lections of my life. I was just in time. 
\ few years later he was dead. But let 
me go back a little. 

In the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, near the great 
meteorite which Peary found at Cape 
York, Greenland, the thirty-six ton 
specimen of another planet called Ah- 
nighito, and near the heroic Akeley 
bronzes of the Nandis spearing lions, 
in a glass case, are two wooden sledges, 
of entirely different pattern, each of 
primitive construction, lashed with raw- 
hide lashings and without nails or screws. 
With the aid of one of these sledges 
Peary reached the North Pole; with the 
aid of the other Amundsen reached the 
South Pole. I always stand before this 
glass case with awe and thoughts come 
tumbling like a cataract, for these 
sledges are symbolic of the acme of hu- 
man achievement. 

Peary, “the man who refused to fail,’ 
with the aid of one of these and other 
similar sledges and loyal and daring sup- 
porters, wrested after hundreds of years 
of effort the secret of the North, and 
attained a place in history almost be- 
yond imagination. For make no mistake 
about it, the thing that will stick in the 
minds of the school children of America 
for the next thousand years, next to the 
fact that America was discovered by 
Christopher Columbus, will be the fact 
that the North Pole was discovered by 
Robert E. Peary. Ask them who dis- 
covered the Mississippi River and some 
will think it was Marquette and some 
that it was LaSalle. Few will know that 
it was Hernando de Soto and that the 
year was 1541. Ask who discovered the 
Pacific Ocean and probably they won't 
know. But ask who discovered the 
North Pole, an accomplishment actually 
of no geog rraphic, commercial or political 
importance, and they will all know. 

Significance of the Achievement 

Christopher Columbus proved _ the 
theory that the earth was round and not 
flat and in so doing ran into these United 
States; ran into a continent whose ex- 
istence was unimagined. Peary, on the 
other hand, went after something the lo- 
cation of which was known to a mile, to 
a foot, to an inch. The trouble was to 
get there. He was not proving a dream 
or a theory. He was proving that men, 
that the men of America, had the cour- 
age, the hardihood, the stamina, physic- 
al and moral, to overcome difficulties, al- 
most, and up to that time quite, insuper- 
able, imposed by nature. 

When we stop to think about it and 


think that this little earth of ours, this 
little sphere, this insignificant planet 
among the planets, is all ice for a thou- 
sand miles at both ends and is too hot 
for much use around the middle, and that 
there are merely two rather narrow strips 
around it called the temperate zones 
where it is really comfortable to live, it 
seems rather insecure. And when we 
reflect that one is really only comfort- 
able when the thermometer reads be- 
tween 66 and 72 and that a change of 5 
or 6 degrees in the average temperature 
on the earth would make worry about 
the depression unnecessary, and that the 
ice cap has come down from the north 
twice already, covering New England a 
mile deep and will undoubtedly come 
again; and that there are greater coal 
deposits north of the Arctic Circle than 
there ever were in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania, proving that the north polar re- 
gion was once hot and supported vast 
forests for countless ages—why, what’s 
the use? 

The location of the North Pole being 
definitely known and the only difficulty 
being to go there, reminds one of the 
story of the man who was lost in the 
woods for four or five days. He ex- 
plained that he wasn’t really lost at all. 
He knew where he was all the time. He 
was right there. The only trouble was 
that he didn’t know in what direction to 
go in order to get out of the woods and 
reach the other places that he knew 
about. 

Robert E. Peary is undoubtedly the 
greatest example of persistence, determi- 
nation, stubborn refusal to fail and un- 
swerving belief in ultimate success af- 
forded by his generation and one of the 
greatest examples afforded by all time. 
What boy, or what man in the insurance 
business or in any other business or call- 
ing, can contemplate his example with- 
out profit and inspiration. For twenty- 
three years-he literally hunted the pole 
down, living over twelve years within the 
Arctic Circle. He developed a system. 
He tracked it to its lair. 

Peary became famous, it has been said 
(by Fitzhugh Green), by choosing a 
spectacular goal in life and concentrat- 
ing on that goal until he reached it. He 
is fascinating in that his life constitutes 
one of the most dramatic records of hu- 
man triumph over the most diabolic 
twists of outrageous fortune the world 
has ever known. Despite inéredible 
hardships, frozen and amputated toes, 
loss of supplies, official hostility, lack of 
money, all kinds of ill luck, Peary re- 
fused to fail. 

Peary Universally Misunderstood 


It was my great good fortune to know 
Peary for six years. He was president 
of the Explorers Ciub and I had the 
opportunity of meeting and talking with 
him many times. Tall, imposing in ap- 
pearance, dignified, reserved, but bland 
in manner, he seemed to be unusually 
self-contained. As a matter of fact, 
Peary was never popular. He was gen- 
erally regarded as cold, autocratic, self- 
centered, and most almost universally 
misunderstood. He was charged with 
many things, including selfishness, in that 


did not permit ar other white man 
to reach the Pole. Captain Bob Bart- 
lett, commanding his last supporting par- 
ty loyally turning back according to 
plan when only 133 miles from the goal. 

But most of the charges against Peary 
were refuted by the facts. What man 
could go north time after time and spend 
the long arctic winters in a close con- 
finement with a large company, without 
the quarrels or trouble which almost 
every other arctic explorer, without ex- 
ception, encountered, unless he was a 
regular fellow? Then, too, aboriginal 
peoples, like the Eskimos, are particu- 
larly quick to sense the reliability and 
trustworthiness (or lack of it) of white 
men with whom they come in contact, 
and all the Eskimos swore by Peary. 

No other single thing contributed so 
much to his success as the unqualified 
and universal confidence and support of 














PEARY 


COMMANDER R. E. 


the Eskimos, who by the way, are a 
most interesting people, supposed to be 
descended from the Tartars or the Mon- 
gols. They have no religion, no money, 
no government, no permanent property, 
no written language, and exist on the 
basis of a socialistic division of wealth. 

All kinds of ways of reaching the 
North Pole during the centuries have 
of course been tried, including drifting 
over it in ships locked in the ice, drift- 
ing over it in balloons, even running a 
submarine under the ice to the proper 
point, when, with a red hot nose, I sup- 
pose she would melt her way to the 
surface; but it was reached in the old 
reliable way, on foot with the aid of 
Eskimos, dogs and sledges, and “the 
Peary system.” 

On February 22, 1909, as my older 
readers will recall, Peary, then fifty-two 
years old, set out from Cape Columbia 
(in a temperature 31 degrees below zero) 
with seven white men, nineteen Eski- 
mos, one hundred and forty-six dogs and 
twenty sledges. Before him were hun- 
dreds of miles of up-ended sheets of ice 
twenty or thirty feet thick, ridges of 
huge blocks a hundred feet high, areas 
of floating fragments, open leads, gales 
and blizzards. The several supporting 
relays turned back according to pian, 
each handing over reinforcing food and 
fuel. 

When Bartlett turned back 133 miles 
from the Pole, Peary with his colored 
man Henson, four Eskimos, forty dogs 
and five sledges, pushed on. On April 
6, 1909, after a total of twenty-seven 
marches, he reached the goal—a geogra- 
phical point—in the center of a vast sea 
of ice. One of the Eskimos said, “The 
mighty devil is asleep or having trouble 
with his wife, or we never would have 
done it.” 


Triumphs of Man Over Difficulty 


A few years after the return, George 
Borup, a daring young man who com- 
manded one of Peary’s supporting par- 
ties and who was afterwards drowned in 
a motor canoe in Long Island Sound, 
was asked when lecturing in Hartford 
how the parties in this assault on the 





Pole found their way back. He smiled 
and said, “Well, you see it was_ this 
way. We started with 140 Eskimo dog 
and there was a yellow streak from Cape 
Columbia to the Pole.” 

What a generation this is in which 
we have lived! One night at the Art 
Club in Philadelphia I saw two men . 
the receiving line side by side, Pear 
who reached the North Pole and Amu i 
sen who reached the South Pole. How 
perhaps, my grandchildren (I already 
have three) will envy their grandfather, 
that he should have been born at a time 
which enabled him to meet and know 
the man who reached the North Pole, 
the man who reached the South Pole, 
and Admiral Byrd who first flew over 
both poles. 

And what a difference in the nature 
of these two great triumphs of man over 
difficulty. It seems almost as_ though 
the earth were an apple in which the 
core has been pushed in at one end 
and protrudes at the other. The North 
Pole is in the midst of a vast sea ten 
thousand feet deep. The South Pole is 
on a vast plateau ten thousand feet above 
sea level. To reach the North Pole one 
must traverse broken, frozen, ever-shift- 
ing sea ice, while to reach the South 
Pole one must overcome formidable gla- 
ciers and ascend high mountains. 

The South Pole, albeit, was the scene 
of one of the greatest emotional trage- 
dies in all exploration. Amundsen and 
Captain Robert Scott of the British 
Navy were racing for the prize, starting 
about a thousand miles apart. Scott had 
an elaborately equipped expedition in- 
cluding Siberian ponies and motor 
sledges. (Neither was any good.) 
Amundsen had a small party traveling 
light, aided only by the most careful 
preparations and husky dogs. At last 
after inconceivable hardship and_ heart- 
breaking human endeavor, Scott ap- 
proached the Pole. When within eight 
miles of it he came upon ski and sledge 
tracks and when he reached the Pole, 
he found there a khaki tent flying the 
Norwegian flag. 

Bartlett’s Devotion 


Peary presided at the last Explorers 
Club dinner before he died. Bob Bart- 
lett, passionately devoted to him, cap- 
tain of his ship, the Roosevelt, and the 
greatest ice captain that ever lived, had 
recently been north with Stefanson on 
the Canadian Government Arctic Expe- 
dition, in command of the Karluk, 
which was crushed in the ice. Bartlett, 
who was awarded the Back Grant by 
the Royal Geographical Society in rec- 
a of his splendid leadership after 
the Karluk was lost, was telling how he 
saved the supplies and got the party, 
after dreadful difficulties, to Wrange! 
Island. He said: 

“I had learned the trade from the 
Commander here,” (he always called 
Peary the Commander) and then turn- 
ing to Peary, Bartlett streached out his 
arms and with the most profound emo- 
tion, said, “By God, sir, I’d follow you 
to Hell!” 


Carl E. Akeley 


It has been truly said that those who 
attract us most are those who have had 
great dreams and have striven to make 
them reality. Akeley was one of these, 
I first met Carl Akeley at a dinner o! 
the Campfire Club of America at the 
then new Knickerbocker Hotel, at |‘or- 
ty-second Street and Broadway, \¢W 
York, in 1913. Dan Beard was then 
president of the club. That night the 
toastmaster was General George \ 
Wingate and the speakers were Finery 
C. Kolb, who had recently had the a'r 
raising experience of running the Can- 
yons of the Colorado River in a canoe, 
and William J. Burns, the famous (ctec 
tive. After the dinner and the specches, 
some of us could not bring ourselves to 
go home so we gathered in the grill for 
a drink and a talk. : 

Our talk turned upon rifles, big sam 
hunting and Africa. Some one asked 4 
question about the best rifle to use on 
an elephant, I believe, and a quiet, seri- 
ous and earnest appearing man spol 
up and told us all about it. Afterwar¢ 

I asked who he was and was told that 
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AKELEY 


he was the great African hunter and 
scientist, Carl Akeley. 

Ithough at this time as the resuit 
of my acquaintance with General Greely 
I knew something about the Arctic, | 
knew nothing whatever about Africa. I 
knew Africa only as the “Dark Conti- 
nent,” famous or infamous for its slaves 
and ivory—as a place where there were 
reputed to be “lost tribes,” a grand old 
native rascal named Tippoo Tib, and 
where the famous Dr. Livingstone had 
been found by the still more famous 
Henry M. Stanley. Since then as a con- 
sequence of my friendship with Akeley, 
I have learned a little about Africa—i 
is to me now quite “a land where the 
mountains are nameless and the rivers 
trun God knows where.” 





Akeley’s Memory a Living Thing 


_ Carl Akeley was another man who re- 
fused to fail. Of the men whom I have 
met whose acquaintance or friendship 
has been an inspiration and who have 
opened new doors to me, he above all 
others is the one whose memory is to 
me a living thing. Akeley was more 
like Thomas A. Edison than any other 
man I can think of. In his enthusiasm 
lor the task in hand, in his disregard 
of hours and fatigue, in his deep con- 
centration and his submersion of all else 
to the accomplishment of his purpose, 
he greatly resembled Edison. 

Many men achieve eminence in some 
one thing. Few excel in more than one 
thing but Akeley excelled in many ways: 
as a sculptor, because he was one of the 
greatest of sculptors; as his heroic 
bronzes in the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York and in 
the lield Museum in Chicago attest. He 
excelled as a big game hunter because 
he was one of the greatest shots that 
ever went into Africa although he never 
hunted except for scientific purposes or 
for food for his porters; as an explorer, 
because he penetrated into the fast- 
nesses of the gorilla country and ex- 
ploded the old Du Chaillu myth about 
the vorilla bending gun barrels and car- 
Tyl a off native women; as a taxider- 
mist because he revolutionized taxidermy 
and made of it an art, devising a method 
Whereby specimens will last for hun- 
dreds of years. 

_ As an inventor he excelled because he 
Mvented the Akeley moving picture 

Camera, now used by the experts from 
Victoria Nyanza to Hollywood, and also 
the cement gun used in concrete con- 
struction ; as a photographer, as an author, 
as a lecturer, and most of all because 
he was perhaps the first man to fore- 
see the extinction of all wild life in its 
Sreat continental stronghold and to bend 
his efforts to forestall that tragedy. 

Africa twenty-five years ago was the 
Africa of the Age of Mammals. Africa 
today is the Africa of the Age of Man. 
The rhinoceros is alre ady as extinct as 
is the American buffalo. On the last 
trip to Africa, Carl Akeley and his wife, 
ey Jobe Akeley, were there five 

mths before they ran across a lion. 


Good motor roads now replace the sa- 
fari trails which from time immemorial 
had been trod only by dusky feet; and 
where but a moment ago roamed great 
game herds are now to be found pros- 
ae farms, telephones and automo- 
viles. 


Thrilling Experiences 


Akeley foresaw that in another gen- 
eration the elephant, the buffalo, the 
lion, the hippopotamus, the giraffe, the 
zebra, as well as the gorilla, will have 
vanished from the earth together with 
all species of antelope excepting only 
those few which may survive in sanc- 
tuaries or national parks. Out of this 
conviction was born his dream of Afri- 
can Hall in the American Museum of 
Natural History where specimens of all 
the prominent species of African ani- 
mals are to be preserved in lifelike 
groups and habitats. Throughout all the 
best years of his life he strove to make 
this dream ccme true. 

One night at the Hartford Club not 
long after the world war at one of the 
big dinners of the Military Order of 
Foreign Wars, Akeley gave a talk on 
his African experiences with big game 
and big game rifles. He had been caught 
and nearly killed by an elephant, being 
pinned to the ground between the beast’s 
tusks. Due to one of the tusks striking 
a root or a stone in the earth, he had 
escaped with a broken nose, his face 
laid open, and three months in bed. He 
had also been caught with an empty 
rifle by an eighty pound leopard which 
chewed his right arm from shoulder to 
wrist. He had survived only by the 
unprecedented feat of ramming his fist 
down the brute’s throat and _ literally 
choking it to death with his bare hands. 

It delighted me to see these friends 
of mine, officers of the American Army, 
who had been tried and not found want- 
ing, many of them wearing decorations 
for valor, sitting up half the night with 
my friend Akeley, swapping yarns. 

After the elephant mauled Akeley, he 
was not the strong man he had been 
before. He was one of those, like Ad- 


miral Lord Nelson, who do great things 
in the face of great physical handicaps. 
The next morning after breakfast in the 
Hartford Club, we sat in front of the 
fire and he talked about Africa and go- 
ing again and how the doctors were dis- 
couraging him. He had been to one 
doctor to be looked over who said that 
his heart was bad and that he mustn't 
think of going. He went to another doc- 
tor. This one wasn’t so sure about the 
heart but didn’t like his lungs. Some- 
one said, “Well, the African trip is off.’ 

Akeley said, “No, the African trip is not 
off. 1 would rather be dead in Africa 
than alive in America.” 

After a while he got the money to- 
gether and went again in daring disre- 
gard of the doctors. That time, whiie 
working to collect specimens high up 
on the slopes of Mount Kenia, he decid- 
ed still more daringly to go clear to the 
top of the mountain, a 17,000-foot moun- 
tain under the equator, capped with per- 
petual snow. He told me about this af- 
ter he got back. He said he went up 
and camped on the snow beside a little 
icy lake and in the morning in the bril- 
liant sunshine, he climbed up to_ the 
very pinnacle of the mountain and sat 
down on the ice and wrote two notes 
of greeting and good wishes, one to the 
heart doctor and one to the lung doctor. 

Soul of a Poet and Artist 

Akeley’s life was one of achievement, 
romance and adventure. He had the 
soul of a poet and an artist. He saw all 
the beauty and grandeur in nature and 
had that feeling and sympathy which his 
sculptures so clearly show. His bronzes 
will endure throughout the ages. I have 
already spoken of his heroic groups of 
the Nandis spearing lions. One of his 
most appealing groups is called “The 
Wounded Comrade.” The intelligence 
and sympathy of the elephant are illus- 
trated in this bronze of three big bulls. 
The old bull in the center has been 
wounded by the hunter’s gun and his 
two comrades with their tusks and 
trunks are aiding him to make his es- 
cape. 

“The Lion and the Buffalo” represents 
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SIDELIGHTS 


publicity is essential to 


drive out home accidents 


It has been said that one reason for the meager attention given the 
problem of home accidents is lack of publicity. This is probably true because 
of the difficulty newspapers have in procuring such news. 
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GENERAL G. W. GOETHALS 


that point in the combat when the lion 
has “bull-dogged” the buffalo by catch- 
ing his nose with a front paw and bend 
ing his head to the ground in an effort 
to throw him. Then there is the bronze 
“Going,” showing an African elephant 
running at full speed ; “Stung” where a 
young bull elephant is tramping a snake 
which has bitten his trunk; and “Jun- 
gle Football,” four baby clephants hay 
ing a game of football with a rounded 
fragment of a sun-baked African ant 
hill. 

The bronze which to me is the most 
living thing shows a lion wounded by ar 
arrow. Dr. Saxton Pope and Art Young 
had been to Africa to indulge in the 
sport of hunting lions with bow and ar- 
row. One of the gentlemen had shot a 
lion in the head, the arrow penetrating 
the skull just about the eye. He told 
Akeley about it after his return and 
Akeley made a bronze. The lion is rear- 
ing almost upright on his hind legs fran- 
tically pawing the air and clawing the 
arrow. 

Akeley was passionately devoted to 
Theodore Roosevelt and modeled a cou- 
chent lion of heroic pose and size which 
he hoped would be selected as a national 
monument to Roosevelt. The summer be- 
fore he went to Africa the last time he 
wanted to take this model out into the 
Jackson Hole country in the Rocky 
Mountains and there in the shadow of 
the Grand Teton, imbued with the spirit 
of the majesty of the mountains, work 
into the pose of his Roosevelt lion even 
more majesty and grandeur. The model 
is still in the museum. I hope something 
appropriate will be done with it in bronze 
or in marble. Certainly the lion typifies 
the strength, courage and fearlessness of 
both these men. 

Died in Action 

But on Akeley’s fifth trip to Africa, 
while striving to make his dream reality, 
his wish, tragically and all too soon, 
came true. He died in action, and lies 
buried high up on the slopes of beautiful 
Mount Mikeno, in the Pare National 
Albert, the sanctuary for wild life estab- 
lished at his behest by King Albert of 
Belgium in the Kivudistrict of the Bel- 
gian Congo. His grave is in the regfon 
which he said was the most beautiful 
spot in all Africa. His was a great heart, 
a great life, a great example. 

George W. Goethals 

One day several years before the world 
war—that is, before 1914—I received a 
letter from a friend of mine in New 
York, Leroy Jeffers. He said that he had 
a lecture ape mountaineering, “The 

rag: of the Mountains,” I think he named 

At any rate he wrote a rather beauti- 
ful book afterwards under that title. He 
wanted to know if I couldn’t get him a 
chance to give his lecture in Hartford. 
Jeffers was quite a mountaineer. He had 
unlimited endurance and had made a 
rather famous ascent of Mount Moran 
in the Tetons. He was connected with 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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N. J. Fidelity ations 
In C ommercial Casualty 


OPERATIONS 


CEASES ACTIVE 


Reinsurance Agyeement for All Lines 
Except Bonding Became Effective May 
20; Invitation to Agents by 
Neal Bassett 
The New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass 
of Newark, organized in 1868 and headed 
by S. C. Hoagland, has made an agree- 
ment with the Commercial Casualty of 
the Firemen’s of Newark group under 
which its outstanding policy liability as 
of May 20 on the following lines will be 
reinsured: automobile liability, liability 
other than auto, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, plate glass, burglary and theft, auto 
property damage, auto collision and 
property damage and collision other 
than auto. No disposition as to fidelity- 
surety business was announced. This re- 
insurance, it is pointed out, does not 
cover the assumption by the Commercial 
of losses on the reinsured business oc- 

curring prior to May 20. 

In a frank letter to the company’s 
agents country-wide President Hoagland 
deplores the prevailing bad business con- 
ditions which have made it necessary for 
the New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass 
to discontinue active operations. In view 
of the reinsurance arrangement made he 
urges that the agents decide to repre- 
sent either the Commercial Casualty or 
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its affiliate, the Metropolitan Casualty, 
saying that “such action upon your part 
will enable an immediate application to 
your state insurance department for a 
new license * * * also enabling you to 
continue writing the classes of business 
reinsured with the knowledge that such 
liability accepted by you is being auto- 
matically reinsured in the Commercial 
Casualty.” It is stressed that if the 
agents do not care to accept the offer 
they must cease writing business for the 
New Jersey Fidelity. 
Bassett-Landers Statement 

As a follow-up to Mr. Hoagland’s let- 
ter agents of the New Jersey Fidelity & 
Plate Glass were told by Neal Bassett, 
chairman, and H. S. Landers, president, 
Commercial Casualty, of the general ad- 
vantages of representing one of the Fire- 
men’s Group casualty companies; that 
“we think it desirable from the point of 
view of your agency to call your at- 
tention to the special advantages of 
being able to continue to carry on with- 
out break your relationships with the 
assured as an authorized agent of the 
company carrying the assured’s liability.” 
Agents were asked to wire their accept- 
ance of the invitation. 

The financial statement of the New 
Jersey Fidelity as of December 31, 1931, 
shows that the company had a capital 
of $800,000 with a surplus of $617,077 and 
a voluntary reserve of $50,000. The total 
assets were $5,983,366 and the net pre- 
miums written during the year amounted 
to $3,199,264. 


Promotion of Frank A. Christensen to Be 


F. & C. Vice-President Favorably Received 


The promotion of Frank A. Christen- 
sen last week to be vice-president of the 
Fidelity & Casualty has been very favor- 
ably received by the insurance fraternity, 
coming as it did simultaneously with his 
election to be vice-president of the Am- 
erica Fore fire companies. The move is 
looked upon as significant from the an- 
gle that Mr. Christensen, a fire insur- 
ance executive during his entire career 
with the group, has shown his ability in 
a surprisingly short time to assume a 
considerable part of the supervision of 
the Fidelity & Casualty, absorbing the 
casualty-surety atmosphere and winning 
the admiration of the company’s home 
office executives and field forces by his 
all-around good judgment and the force 
of his personality. 

On the day of the election a week ago 
his office was filled with beautiful floral 
tributes as evidence of the esteem with 
which he is held by his fellow officers, 
the F. & C. resident managers and home 
office employes. For the past year he has 
been assistant to the president of the 
Fidelity & Casualty, working quietly and 
far removed from the public limelight on 
the job of co-ordinating the F. & C 
home office and field personnel with that 
of the fire companies as an integral part 
of the America Fore organization. 
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Mr. Christensen joined the America 
Fore group in 1921 as its special agent 
for Connecticut and western Massachu- 
setts, later being called to the home 
office as agency superintendent. In 1925 
he was elected secretary of the America 
Fore fire companies which post he has 
held up until his advancement last week. 





R. H. MONAGHAN’S NEW POST 





Spectator Assistant Editor Now T. B. 
Hanly’s Assistant in National Bureau 
Publicity Dep’t; Well Liked 

Robert H. Monaghan, who, as assistant 
editor of The Spectator, reported its cas- 
ualty and surety news, started on Mon- 
day as assistant to Thomas B. Hanly, 
publicity department we ey of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. Mr. Monaghan, well liked by 
the casualty fraternity, joined the Spec- 
tator staff two years ago after training 
in newspaper work on the New Haven 
Register and other publications. In ad- 
dition to his reporting on insurance news 
he won recognition as the writer of “The 
Third Party” weekly column. 





U. S. F. & G. CHANGES 


W. A. Edgar, V.-P., to Give More Time 
To Contacting; W. H. McBryan Back 
At Detroit; P. F. Lee to Home Office 
A number of important changes have 

been made by the United States F. & G. 

in both the home office and field. Wil- 

liam A. Edgar, who has been vice-presi- 
dent and agency director, will continue 
along in charge of agency work but will 
devote more time to contact work. 
Philip F. Lee, manager of the Detroit 
office since 1929, has been transferred 
back to the home office as director of 
the agency and development department. 

Before going to Detroit Mr. Lee was as- 

sociate director of this department under 

Vice-President Edgar and prior to that 

saw active service in various branches. 
William H. McBryan, resident vice- 

president of the company at Detroit, is 
returning to active duty at this ¥< He 
is one of the pioneers in the U. FL & 

G. ranks, having been general ee for 

the company in its early days. 








Syracuse Meeting 
(Continued from Page 41) 


ha, it developed that the rates would be 
revised so as to use the combined experi- 
ence of all companies, stock and mutual, 
in determining the base rate. He com- 
mented favorably upon the attitude of 
the companies and the Bureau in giving 
agents information of this revision seven 
days before its effective date, March I. 

Refers to Compensation Conferences 

After giving the convention an inter- 
esting insight into the nation-wide con- 
ditions which confronted the country 
fifty years ago when the New York State 
Association was born, Mr. Bennett 
swung into a serious discourse on the 
compensation insurance situation which, 
he felt, was so serious that a complete 
revamping of the rating structure shi vuld 
be undertaken. He said that in New 
York City last week there were a series 
of conferences between companics and 
agents in a serious effort to solv the 
problem; that a conference committee 
representing the National Association t0- 
gether with similar committees of the 
National Bureau and the National :\ss0- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Agents, he a 
held numerous meetings trying to find 
common ground upon which the s¢ veral 
problems presented could be worked out 
with fairness to all. 

Three days’ work, it was felt, de vel- 
oped many suggestions worthy of deeP 
consideration. Mr. Bennett was pleased 
to say that “there is apparently a com 
plete meeting of minds on the part of 
company men and producers thal the 
compensation house must be put in oF 
der.” 
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Casualty Actuarial Society Hartford Meeting 





Michelbacher Answers 
Critics of the Actuary 


BLENDS WIT WITH THE SERIOUS 





Perfection Not Claimed, He Says, But 
Feels That Actuaries Have Expanded 
Their Horizon as Business Grew 





G. F.  Michelbacher, vice-president 
Great American Indemnity and an ac- 
tuary of considerable ability himself, 
proved himself capable of combining wit 
with the serious in his Casualty Actua- 
rial Society paper, “Criticisms and An- 
swers” presented last week at Hartford. 

For example, he started off by quoting 
a passage from “The Tolerator” from 
Christopher Morley’s “Translations from 
the Chinese,” and then said that the 
feeling exists in certain quarters today 





The Actuary As a Pioneer 


This is Mr. Michelbacher’s size-up 
of the nature of the problem of rate 
making in casualty insurance which 
is often overlooked by those who are 
critical of the actuaries’ work: 

“The business is new and lacks 
standardization: experimentation is, 
therefore, necessary in order that we 
may discover the best methods of rat- 
ing. It is a mistake to refer to any 
plan of rating as a ‘permanent plan’ 
for amid conditions which are subject 
to change, nothing is permanent. It 





is foolish, also, to insist upon the re- 
tention of the status quo and to resist 
innovations, since this can only result 
in the maintenance of rating plans 
which are hopelessly out of line with 
modern trends of thought and pres- 
| ent day conditions. Pioneering is al- 
| ways an exciting business: but it has 
| its hardships as well and one of these 
is the necessity of accommodating 
one’s self to changes until the time 
to establish a relatively permanent or- 








der of things that can endure.” 





that if the actuaries had not invaded the 
business with their clumsy attempts to 
master problems, it would be infinitely 
better off; that such problems might have 
been solved more satisfactorily by per- 
sons endowed with common sense rather 
than a penchant for “the scientific 
method.” 

The speaker brought a laugh when he 
said that “if all the criticisms of casualty 
actuaries were rolled into one and re- 
duced to a cartoon the result would re- 
semble the popular conception of the ab- 
sent-minded professor.” He said the 
actuary is pictured as functioning in an 
intellectual vacuum quite removed from 
Practical phases of business activity— 
surrounded by charts, tables, tabulating 
machines and mathematical equations. 
Hard to Keep Up With Rate Changes 


He told how much of the blame for 
rates has been mistakenly laid at the 
actuary’s door when as a matter of fact 
underwriters and executives serving upon 
rating committees should have assumed 
at least a share of the burden. He said 
further: 

“There is too much experimentation. 
Producers are handed a rating system, 
Which is heralded far and near as the 
best ever: next year this system is dis- 
carded and another, diametrically oppo- 
site in theory and operation is promul- 
gated. Classifications, rates, merit rating 
Plans, and all the paraphernalia of rating 
change so frequently that there is no 
keeping up with them. In January of 
this year the rule says, ‘Do this’; next 
August a new rule on the same point will 
Say, ‘Do that.’ Today a particular group 
of risks has its own classification: to- 
Morrow this special classification will be 
abolished and these risks will be thrown 
nto a broader classification whose word- 
ing only indistinctly describes them, if, 
im fact, it describes them at all. 

But that is not all! Because the ac- 


tuary is unwilling to attempt to predict 


T. F. Tarbell Makes Study of Effect 
Of Business Cycles on Casualty Lines 


The thoroughness with which Thomas 
F. Tarbell, Travelers casualty actuary 
and who is president of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, has studied the prob- 
lem of business cycles as they affect cas- 
ualty insurance was conclusively indi- 
cated in his Presidential address before 
the Hartford meeting of the actuaries. 
His address brought out the fallacy of 
trying to augment earnings or offset un- 
derwriting losses by investment profits 
and in this connection he said it is now 
more than ever apparent that the under- 
writing feature of the business must 
stand on its own feet; that investment 
profits, if any, and interest on reserve 
have no place in the casualty rate struc- 
ture other than that of a possible safety 
factor. 

Spotlight On Rate Levels 

The speaker told how current condi- 
tions have focussed the spotlight upon 
the problem of casualty rate levels. He 
pointed out, for example, that the expe- 
rience in the compensation line and its 
prospective experience for the current 
year clearly demonstrate that if the rate 
level is such that companies cannot make 
a profit in prosperous years they cannot 
hope to avoid a substantial loss in lean 
years. He also pointed to the futility of 
attempting to make rate levels conform 
exactly to the estimated current loss 
costs saying that past underwriting his- 


tory in compensation indicates it might 
be more advantageous in general to de- 
termine rate levels from a long term 
point of view. He added that the estab- 
lishment of rate levels on such a prin- 
ciple would impose a moral obligation on 
companies to conserve a portion of the 
profits acquired during good business pe- 
riods in anticipation of losses in a period 
of declining business. 

Referring to criticism on the part of 
agents and the public to the automobile 
liability rate increases Mr. Tarbell said 
that little if any consideration had been 
given by the protestants to the need of 
the companies for higher rates. He 
scored the attitude of skepticism on the 
part of motorists as respects the under- 
writing results of insurance companies; 
that the public seems to feel “we have 
in some mysterious and undivulged way 
been actually making underwriting 
profits.” 

Touching upon the investments of in- 
surance companies Mr. Tarbell said that 
those which have followed a conservative 
policy have suffered less depreciation in 
security values than those who have been 
trying to offset underwriting losses by 
investment profits. He closed by saying 
that one of the greatest lessons of the 
depression to business in general has 
been the necessity of carefully going 
over the entire structure and operations 
of the business and making such changes 
and economies as are necessary to adjust 
the operation of the business to changed 
conditions. 





trends. They reflect only the past, when 
‘common sense’ dictates the inescapable 
conclusion that the future will be far 
different.” 

Comes to the Defense 

Having disposed of the criticisms Mr. 
Michelbacher loyally came to the defense 
of his fellow-actuaries, pointing out first 
how actuaries have changed with the 
times being older in experience and hav- 
ing considerably expanded their horizon 
as the business itself expanded. 

“Many of them are now executives of 
broad responsibilities,” he said. “They 
share today—financially and otherwise— 
the successes and failures of the business 
so that if rates are inadequate, they suf- 
fer in a tangible way. Long years of 
contact with executives, state supervis- 
ing officials, legislative committees, pro- 
ducers and policyholders have impressed 
upon them the absolute necessity of rec- 
ognizing ail of these elements in the so- 
lution of rating problems. They realize 
that they must keep in touch with de- 
velopments outside the business, since 
medical, legal, legislative, political, eco- 
nomic and social factors may radically 
affect the problems which occupy their 


attention. 

“They are not ready to discard entire- 
ly actuarial science, mathematics and 
logic as working materials; but they are 
far less prone to insist that these shall 
be used exclusively and that no conces- 
sions whatever shall be made to practical 
considerations. In short, they have pro- 
gressed. They cannot claim perfection— 
but in the present stage of development 
of a business which is itself still young 
and in the process of growth, they are as 
competent as any set of technicians that 
could be gathered together to cope with 
the problems in their particular field.” 





STATISTICIANS ELECT 

The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Accountants and Statisticians headed by 
George W. Moore, Standard Surety 
comptroller, held its annual meeting at 1 
Park Avenue, N. Y., on Tuesday. Mr. 
Moore was re-elected president; Francis 
Perryman, Royal Indemnity, vice-presi- 
dent, and C. D. Vanderfeen, Bureau sta- 
tistician, secretary-treasurer. The asso- 
ciation is nine years old, limits its mem- 
bership to stock casualty company men, 
and is doing a good work. 
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How Courts Construe 
Compensation Acts 

DISCUSSION BY C. W. HOBBS 

Nat'l Council Special Representative 


Gives Casualty Actuaries Legal Slant 
On This Important Subject 








Clarence W. Hobbs, one of the “old 
standbys” of the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety, who is commissioners’ special rep- 
resentative on the staff of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance, told 
about the attitude of the courts in con- 
struing the workmen's 
acts in the formal paper he presented at 
the Society’s Hartford meeting. 

Centering his attention on whether the 
courts have shown an increasing liberal- 


compensation 





Dr. Balu’s Paper | 


The Casualty Actuarial Society at 
its Hartford meeting last weck re- 
ceived with a good deal of interest the 
paper “Marriage and Birth Insurances 
in France” given at the invitation of 
the Society by Henri Balu who is Eu- 
ropean actuary of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society and member of the 
French Institute of Actuaries. Mr 
Balu’s paper was translated into Eng- 
lish by Dr. Alfred James Lotka, su- 
pervisor of mathematical research at- 
tached to the statistical bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life, with incidental 
notes by E. W. Kopf, statistician of 
the same company. 

The thoroughness with which Mr. 
Balu went into his subject won for 
him the admiration of the casualty 
actuaries, some of whom were receiv- 
ing for the first time the complete 
picture of the French system of mar- 
riage and birth insurances. 











ity in construing such acts, he said that 
admittedly the course of legislatures and 
industrial commissions in framing and 
administering the law has been notably 
liberal; also that the courts have gen- 
erally declared that compensation acts 
should be liberally construed for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the legislative in- 
tent. This rule of construction is, how- 
ever, the rule normally applied to acts 
remedial in character. The liberality of 
the courts, he said, is moreover a differ- 
ent thing from the liberality of legisla- 
tures and industrial commissions. 
Application and Limitations 


Further along in his paper Mr. Hobbs 
brought out that principles involving a 
conflict of jurisdiction and the limits of 
state authorities have been disposed of 
mainly upon well-established lines; that 
in cases involving the application of com- 
pensation acts to officers, employes and 
agencies of the United States, the acts 
are not generally applicable. He went 
on to say that territory of the United 
States has the same status as territory 
belonging to another state; that cases 
involving employes of common carriers 
by railroads engaged in interstate or for- 
eign commerce are settled not under 
state compensation acts but under the 
Federal employers’ liability acts. Then 
he told how the peculiar limitations of 
the law as to the liability of the state 
and its agencies have resulted in a strict 
construction of statutory provisions in- 
cluding public employment. 

Concluding his long paper in which 
he referred frequently to court decisions 
bearing upon the problems under discus- 
sion Mr. Hobbs established that the gen- 
eral tendency of the courts has been to 
adhere to established legal principles in 
the interpretation of the compensation 
act: with little tendency to enlarge the 
somewhat novel character of the acts hv 
decisions as to their application equally 
novel. That some decisions of this ~har- 
acter exist he admitted but it is submit- 
ted that they do not represent the pre- 
vailing tendency of the courts. 
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Major Giddings 


(Continued from Page 43) 
the New York Public 
secretary of the American Alpine Club 
and organizer and secretary of the As- 
sociated Mountaineering Clubs of North 
America, comprising some forty-six clubs 
and societies. 

Jeffers was an old chap but I was quite 


Library and was 


fond of him. He disliked anything that 
he considered extravagant. He wouldn’t 
eat lunch with me in the Biltmore but 


I was under obligations 
to him because he had nominated me 
as a fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society and I was interested as a friend 
in securing an opportunity for him to 
deliver his lecture and get back a little 
of the money he had spent in going 
places. 

Shortly after that I was in Boston at 
the City Club, which was then at the 
height of its fame as a literary rendez- 
Addison L. Winship, its famous 
civic secretary, was largely responsible 
for this. He got distinguished and un- 
usual speakers to come there from all 
over. Ambassadors, cabinet officers, sena- 
tors, governors, scholars, authors, men of 
national and international importance 
came in a steady procession at his behest 
for a number of years. Every Thursday 
evening there was scheduled a lecture in 
the auditorium preceded by a dinner in 
honor of the lecturer. Several hundred 
people usually attended these dinners. 

Winship asked me the first thing if 
I knew of any good lecturer who would 


would in Childs. 


vous. 


he of especial interest and I told him 
about Leroy Jeffers. As a result Jeffers 
came up. They gave him a dinner at 
which I was one of the speakers. Jeffers’ 
lecture made a great hit. He had some 
beautiful pictures. In those days I was 


in Boston a great deal. I belonged to the 
City Club for years and always stopped 
there. Next morning after breakfast, 
Winship hunted me up and said, “Look 
here, have you got any more lecturers 
like that up your sleeve?” I had just 
received notice of the annual dinner of 
the Explorers Club in New York and 
saw that General George W. Goethals 
was going to talk at the dinner on the 
construction of the Panama Canal. 

ever had General 


I said, “Have you 
Goethals here?” He said, “No.” “Well,” 
said I, “read this,” and I showed him 
the Explorers Club program. “Come on 


down to New York and attend the Ex- 
plorers Club dinner as my guest,” said 
I, “and see if you like General Goethals 
and would want him up here.” 
Goethals’ Magnetism 
Winship took me up. We met in New 
York and I took him to the dinner, but 
he didn’t wait to hear General Goethals 
talk. During the reception before the 
dinner he got into conversation with 
him and had him all engaged to come to 
Boston before he ever heard him talk. 
Goethals was that way. He was a mag- 
nificent looking man who wore the most 


perfect clothes and had an air of pre- 
cision and -efficiency about him superior 
to any other that I have ever seen. You 


felt it was no wonder that this man built 


the Panama Canal. Of course he would. 
You could tell that by looking at him. 

During the dinner Winship told me 
that he had already engaged the Gen- 
eral to come to Boston several weeks 
later and remarked, “You are to be one 
of the speakers.” I was pleased and 
gratified but didn’t know what to talk 
about. When the time came, there was 
a great crowd at the dinner. Goethals 
proved to be a great drawing card. He 
not only had a marvelous story to tell 


about one of the greatest of human ac- 


complishments, the cutting of two con- 
tinents apart, and the joining of two 
oceans, of different sea levels, with a 


canal big enough for the largest battle- 
ships, in a tropical and especially un- 
healthy region, but in addition to his en- 
gineering skill and military training he 
had a droll sense of humor. 

| remember he 
remarking that a 
Washington Post 
eral of the most 


started his lecture by 
squib came out in the 
saying that after sev- 
eminent civilian engi- 
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world had tried to dig the 
Panama Canal and failed, they had now 
assigned to the job an army engineer 
who smoked cigarettes and parted his 


neers in the 


hair in the middle. He said that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had told him that for a 
hundred years men had been talking 


about digging the Panama Canal and he 
thought that now was a good time to dig 
it and then talk about it afterwards. 
Goethals said that in accordance with 
those instructions he had dug it and now 
he was talking about it. 

At the dinner preceding the lecture, 
I was, as I have said, put down as one 
of the speakers. The speakers were ex- 
pected to make some more or less brief 
remarks in a generally complimentary 
way in connection with the lecturer of 
the evening and his accomplishments. I 
didn’t know anything about the Panama 
Canal and that was one thing that I was 
not going to talk about. I said so at the 
start, and I said that one of the reasons 
that I wasn’t going to talk about it was 
that I didn’t know how to pronounce 
some of the principal names connected 
with it. I meant Gatun Lake, Culebra 
Cut, the Cucaracha Slide, and the Mira- 
flores Locks. But the audience thought 
that I referred to General Goethals’ 
name. They were all asking how to pro- 
nounce it and they were pronouncing it 
half a dozen different ways. So when I 
said that I didn’t know how to pro- 
nounce some of the principal names con- 
nected with it, they all thought I meant 
Goethals and the entire audience, and 
the General too, burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

Military Reminiscences Make Hit 

I didn’t know much about the psychol- 
ogy of audiences—how you never know 
what the response of the audience will 
be, what it will laugh at, whether it is 
with you and is in a happy mood, or 
whether you have to try to lift it, but 
this assumption that I meant Goethals’ 
name and that I was humorous, started 
me off in good shape. 

The Genera! being a 


military man, I 














some military incidents 
would go well, so I told how a famous 
artist noted for his military canvases had 
visited me before the Spanish War at 
an encampment of the National Guard 
to see how the bicycles worked. I had 
a company of the Signal Corps mounted 
on bicycles and was quite enthusiastic 
about it. I was trying to get away from 
horses but hadn’t gotten away as far as 
the motorcycle or the automobile. They 
had not yet been invented. At the time 
I had the artist as a guest, I was a 
major on the Brigade Staff in the Con- 
necticut National Guard and was about 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years old. I 
neither smoked nor drank. I had never 
taken a drink in my life, whereas the 
artist had—several. 

We had on the staff another Major, 
a former regular army officer, who was 
retired from the army for disability and 
who claimed that he cured himself of 
tuberculosis by drinking whiskey out of 
a tin dipper. He had the tin dipper with 
him, one of those that would hold about 
a pint and had a long round handle. The 
major was very famous as an Indian 
fighter. He had a Congressional Medal 
of Honor, the highest honor conferred 
by the United States. 

I being totally innocent and inexpe- 
rienced as regards liquid refreshment, it 
devolved upon my associates on the staff 
to entertain the artist. They did their 
best but after he had been there about 
four days, the aforementioned major 
came into the tent of the commanding 
general about three o’clock in the morn- 
ing and said, “My God, General. This 
painter! Have you got another quart of 
whiskey ?” 

Glorifying “Dewey,” the Mule 

This pleased the audience immenscly. 
I turned .to the toastmaster and asked 
if | were the last speaker. He said, “One 
more.” I said, “He will have to wait.” I 
wanted to tell the story of a mule we 
had in the field telegraph train in the 
Spanish War, named “Dewey.” When 
the sixty-four mules for our telegraph 


thought that 
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a 1896, the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company has paid out in claims and adjusting expenses 
$280,000,000. Its prestige has been achieved through the prompt 
payment of just claims and an agency force unequaled for 


casualty and surety lines. 


The United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company is leaving 
no stone unturned in perfecting an organization which will 
reap the harvest when prosperity returns. 

Its allied Company, the Fidelity and Guaranty Fire Corpora- 
tion, is making a record in the fire and specialty field. Both 
invite live agents everywhere to join their organization. 
The agent who represents these companies is assured of intelli- 
gent assistance in handling practically all forms of insurance 


except life. 
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. Baltimore, Maryland 
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through from Oklahoma to 
Florida, they were loose in the box cars 
and unbroken. They arrived on a Sun- 
day morning and we had to get them out 
of the cars in a hurry because the ther- 
mometer showed about 110 in the shade. 
Many of the boys in my outfit were col- 
lege boys and quite a few of them were 
Congressmen’s sons. Fortunately, how- 
ever, one of my sergeants was born and 
brought up on the plains. He went into 
the box cars and put the halters on the 
mules. In a short time large clouds of 
dust appeared on the road. In the midst 
of each was a college boy or perchance 
a Congressman’s son, trying to lead four 
mules, each pulling in a different direc- 
tion. The boys were as afraid of the 
mules as they would have been of lions 
and I didn’t blame them. 

The picket line wasn’t ready when the 
mules began to arrive at the camp so the 
boys tied them to scrub pine trees about 
fifteen feet in height. The mules were 
restless, the soil was sandy and dry, and 
they commenced to pull the pine trees 
up. Shortly the landscape was dotted 
with fleeing mules, each dragging a pine 
tree. I assigned a second lieutenant to 
the job of rounding up the strays. He 
was an economical chap, known as 
“Save-your-money-Harry.” He got the 
nickname in this way. He had received 
a letter from his wife, which he thought 
contained good advice, and he showed it 
around. In it was this paragraph: “Do 
save your money, Harry. You'll never 
have another job like this and I hate to 
have our folks so stinking poor.” When 
this thrifty lieutenant had the mules all 
rounded up and counted, he had sixty- 
five instead of the sixty-four. 

A Lot of Damage for One Mule 

In unloading the mules out of the box 
cars, one of them coming down the chute 
kicked a soldier in the knee and broke 
his leg, whereupon the boys named him 
“Dewey,” (this was shortly after the 
Jattle of Manila Bay) because he hit 
quick and hard. After that “Dewey” 
kicked the rims off the front wheels of 
several army wagons, broke several new 
harnesses to pieces, and was finally left 
on the picket line as a vicious brute. 
Ultimately he broke a foreleg and was 
ordered shot by a board of survey. He 
then had to be buried—three times. He 
had to be dug up once because he was 
buried within the city limits, which was 
against the ordinance; the second time 
because the boys buried him back of the 
tent of the colonel of the First Texas 
Infantry and the colonel wouldn’t have 
it; and the third time because they real- 
ly had to bury him some place where he 


train came 


would stay buried. By this time he had 
been dead about nine days and his hair 
was all worn off from dragging him 


around the country. 

There were a lot of details about the 
story, in the way of stage scenery, mili- 
tary language and grinds on the army 
regulations, too long to set down here. 
General Goethals laughed until the tears 
ran down his cheeks and the audience 
— with delight. 

he last speaker restored the dignity 
of "the occasion. As General Gocthals 
had done something to geography by 
cutting two continents apart, he very ap- 
propriately commenced with a geogr aphi- 
cal reference, which I still reme: mber, 
like this: “Before Columbus set sail in 
his little shallop, there was ins ibed 
over the gates of Castile, ‘Ne Plus Ultra’ 
—There is nothing more’ But after his 


return, having discovered new \ orld, 
the ‘Ne’ was erased, leaving ‘Plus (Ultra 
—There is much beyond.” As Cecil 
Rhodes of South Africa was wort to 


say: “That’s a thought.” 
NOTE.—The next instalment of ‘ 
Giddings’ Reminiscences, entitled “! G? 
on a Mission,” will appear in ai 
number of The Eastern Underwrti: 


BERGEN SAVE. A-LIFE LIFE DRIVE 
Insurance agents of Bergen County, 
N. J., have taken the initiative of taunch- 


ing a five weeks’ intensive Save -Life 
antomobile campaign with Car! H 
Bloecher, president of the association, 
as its director. Nineteen state, county 
municipal, civic and private bodies are 
participating and in both schools ind at 


public meetings posters will be dis} layed. 
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Unquestionable financial strength. 


The facilities and ability to satisfy 


exacting requirements. 





Established in 1869, the London 

Guarantee is one of the oldest 

and strongest casualty com- 
panies in the world. 


Sound judgement in meeting ever 


changing conditions. 


An unblemished record for fair 
treatment of agents, claimants. and 


policyholders. 


These are some of the reasons why 
far-seeing agents are turning to the 


“London Guarantee”. 











LONDON 
(GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CoO., LTD. 


J. M. HAINES, U. S. Manager 
HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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ASSURED 
SECURITY 


) im financial strength in a fire insurance company 


is represented by a substantial capital—surplus 





and assets that provides the policyholder with a feel- 
ing of safety and security that is due him as a part 
of the insurance contract. » A policy in The Home 
Insurance Company of New York gives the property 
owner not only that feeling of security but the actual 
assurance that he has the protection of a strong stock 
company of high integrity. “The Home of New York’ 
has for over seventy-nine years conscientiously served 
the insuring public and it has never failed to pay a 
loss in full. Clients and agents of “The Home’ in all 
parts of the country through its national representation 
and a well trained and capable staff of adjusters are as- 


sured of prompt and fair indemnity in the event of a loss. 


THE HOME <omeasy NEW YORK 
COMPANY 
CASH CAPITAL $24,000,000 WILFRED KURTH, President 
59 MAIDEN LANE 


Strength «» Reputation «» Service 
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